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CHAPTER X. 

Mr. Corset was so well known at the par- 
sonage by the two old servants, that he had 
no difficulty, on reaching it, after his de- 
parture {vom Ford Bank, in having the spare 
bed-chamber made ready for him, late as it was, 
and in the absence of the master, who had 
taken a little holiday now that Lent and Easter 
were over, for the purpose of fishing. While his 
room was getting ready, Ralph sent for his 
clothes, and by the same messenger he de- 
spatched the little note to Ellinor. But there 
was the letter he had promised her in it still to 
be written ; and it was almost his night’s employ- 
ment to say enough yet not too much; for, as he 
expressed it to himself, he was half way over the 
stream, and it would be folly to turn back, for he 
had given nearly as much pain both to himself 
and Ellinor by this time as he should do by 
making the separation final. Besides, after Mr. 
Wilkins’s speeches that evenmg—but he was 
candid enough to acknowledge that, bad and 
offensive as they had been, if they had stood alone 
they might have been condoned. 

His letter ran as follows : 


“Dearest Extror, for dearest you are, aud 
I think will ever be, my judgment has consented 
to a step which is giving me great pain, greater 
than you will readily believe. I am convinced 
that it is better that we should part; for circum- 
stances have occurred since we formed our en- 
gagement which, although Iam unaware of their 
exact nature, I can see weigh heavily upon you, 
and have materially affected your father’s be- 
haviour. Nay, I think, after to-night, I may 
almost say have entirely altered his feelings 
towards me. What these circumstances are Iam 
ignorant, any further than that I know from your 
own admission that they may lead to some future 
disgrace. Now, it may be my fault, it may be in 
my temperament, to be anxious, above all things 
earthly, to obtain and possess a high reputation. 
I can only say that it is so, and leave you to blame 
me for my weakness as much as you like. But 


anything that might come in between me and 
this object would, I own, be ill tolerated by me; 
the very dread of such an obstacle intervening 





would paralyse me. I should become irritable, 
and, deep as my affection is, and always must be, 
towards you, I could not promise you a happy, 
peaceful life. I should be perpetually haunted by 
the idea of what might happen in the way of dis- 
covery and shame. I am the more convinced of 
this, from my observation of your father’s altered 
character—an alteration which I trace back to 
the time when I conjecture that the secret afiairs 
took place to which you have alluded. Inshort, 
it is for your sake, my dear Ellinor, even more 
than for my own, that I feel compelled to affix a 
final meaning to the words which your father ad- 
dressed to me last night, when he desired me to 
leave his house for ever. God bless you, my 
Ellinor, for the last time my Ellinor. Try to 
forget as soon as you can the unfortunate tie 
which has bound you for a time to one so un- 
suitable—I believe I ought to say so unworthy 
of you—as—Ratpn Corset.” 


Ellinor was making breakfast when this letter 
was given her. According to the wont of the 
servants of the respective households of the par- 
sonage and Ford Bank, the man asked if there 
was any answer. It was only custom; for he 
had not been desired to do so. Ellinor went to 
the window to read her letter; the man waiting 
all the time respectfully for her reply. She went 
to the writing-table, and wrote : 


“Tt is all right—quite right. I ought to have 
thought of it all. last August. I do not think 
you will forget me easily, but I entreat you never 
at any future time to blame yourselt. I hope 
you will be happy and successful. I suppose I 
must never write to you again; but I shall 
always pray for you. Papa was very sorry last 
night for having spoken angrily to you. You 
must forgive him—there is great need for for- 
giveness in this world.—Exiror.” 


She kept putting down thought after thought, 
just to prolong the last pleasure of writing to him. 
She sealed the note and gave it tothe man. Then 
she sat down and waited for Miss Monro, who had 
gone to bed on the previous night without await- 
ing Ellinor’s return from the dining-room. 

““T am late, my dear,” said Miss Monro, on 
coming down, “ but I have a bad headache, and 
I knew you had a pleasant companion.” ‘Then, 
looking round, she perceived Ralph’s absence. 
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“Mr. Corbet not down yet!” she exclaimed. 
And then Ellinor had to tell her the outline of 
the facts so soon likely to be made public; that 
Mr. Corbet and she had determined to break off 
their engagement ; and that Mr. Corbet had 
accordingly betaken himself to the parsonage ; 
and that she did not expect him to return to 
Ford Bank. Miss Monro’s astonishment was 
unbounded. She kept going over and over all 
the little circumstances she had noticed during 
this last visit, only on yesterday, in fact which 
she could not reconcile with the notion that the 
two, apparently so much attached to each other 
but a few hours before, were now to be for ever 
separated and estranged. Ellinor sickened under 
the torture; which yet seemed like torture in a 


dream, from which there must come an awaken-. 


ing and a relief. She felt as if she could not 
bear any more ; yet there was more to bear. Her 
father, as it turned out, was very ill, and had 
been so all night long; he had evidently had 
some kind of attack on the brain, whether apo- 
plectic or paralytic it was for the doctors to 
decide. In the hurry and anxiety of this day of 
misery succeeding to misery she almost forgot to 
wonder whether Ralph were still at the par- 
sonage—still in Hamley; it was not till the 
coming visit of the physician that she learnt that 
he had been seen by Dr. Moore as he was taking 
his place in the morning mail to London. Dr. 
Moore alluded to his name as to a thought that 
would cheer and comfort the fragile girl during 
her night-watch by her father’s bedside. But 
Miss Monro stole out after Dr. Moore to warn 
him off the subject for the future, crying bitterly 
over the forlorn position of her darling as she 
spoke—crying as Ellinor had never yet been able 
to cry; though all the time in the pride of her 
sex she was endeavouring -to persuade the 
doctor it was all Ellinor’s doing, and the wisest 
and best thing she could have done, as he was 
not good enough for her, only a poor barrister 
struggling for a livelihood. Like many other 
kind-hearted people, she fell into the blunder of 
lowering the moral character of those whom it is 
their greatest wish to exalt. But Dr. Moore 
knew Ellinor too well to believe all that Miss 
Monro said; she would never act from interested 
motives, and was all the more likely to cling to 
a man because he was down, and unsuccessful. 
No! there had been a lovers’ quarrel; and it 
could not have happened at a sadder time. 
Before the June roses were in full bloom, Mr. 
Wilkins was dead. He had left his daughter to 
the guardianship of Mr. Ness by some will made 
years ago.; but Mr. Ness had caught a rheu- 
matic fever with his Easter fishings, and had 
been unable to be moved home from the little 
Welsh inn where he had been staying when he 
was taken ill. Since this last attack, Mr. Wil- 
kins’s mind had been much affected; he often 
talked strangely and wildly; but he had rare 
intervals of quietness and full possession of his 
senses.' At one of these times he must have 
written a half-finished pencil note, which his 





nurse found under his pillow after his death, and 
brought to Ellinor. Through her tear-blinded 
eyes she read the weak faltering words : 

“Tam very ill. I sometimes think I shall 
never get better, so I wish to ask your pardon 
for what I said the night before I was taken ill. 
I am afraid my anger made mischief between 
you and Ellinor, but I think you will forgive a 
dying man. If you will come back and let all 
be as it used, I will make any apology you may 
require. If I go she will be so very friendless; 
and I have looked to you to care for her ever since 
you first-——” There came some illegible and 
incoherent writing, ending with, “From my death- 
bed I adjure you to stand her friend; I will beg 
pardon on my knees for anything——” 

And there strength had failed; the paper and 
pencil had been laid aside to be resumed at some 
time when the brain was clearer, the hand 
stronger. Ellinor kissed the letter, reverently 
folded it up, and laid it among her sacred trea- 
sures, by her mother’s half-finished sewing, and 
a little curl of her baby-sister’s golden hair. 

Mr. Johnson, who had beenone of the trus- 
tees for Mrs. Wilkins’s marriage-setilement, a 
respectable solicitor in the county town, and Mr. 
Ness, had been appointed as executors of his 
will, and guardians to Ellinor. The will itself 
had been made several years before, when he 
had imagined himself the possessor of a hand- 
some fortune, the bulk of which he bequeathed 
to his only child. By her mother’s marriage- 
settlement Ford Bank was held in trust for the 
children of the marriage ; the trustees being Sir 
Frank Holster and Mr. Johnson. There were 
legacies to his executors; a small annuity to 
Miss Monro, with the expression of a hope that 
it might be arranged for her to continue living 
with Ellinor as long as the latter remained un- 
married; all his servants were remembered, 
Dixon especially, and most liberally. 

What remained of the handsome fortune once 
possessed by the testator? The executors asked 
in vain; there was nothing. They could hardly 
make out what had become of it, in such utter 
confusion were all the aceounts, both personal 
and official. Mr. Johnson was hardly restrained 
by his compassion for the orphan from throwing 
up the executorship in disgust. Mr. Ness roused 
himself from his scholar-like abstraction to labour 
at the examination of books, parchments, and 
papers, for Ellinor’s sake. Sir Frank Holster 
professed himself only a trustee for Ford Bank. 

Meanwhile she went on living at Ford Bank, 
quite unconscious of the state of her father’s 
affairs, but sunk into a deep plaintive melancholy, 
which affected her looks and the tones of her 
voice in such a manner as to distress Miss Mouro 
exceedingly. It was not that the good lady did 
not quite acknowledge the great cause her pupil 
had for grieving—deserted by her lover, her 
father dead—but that she could not bear the 
outward signs of how much these sorrows had 
told on Ellinor. Her love for the poor girl was 
infinitely distressed by seeing the daily wasting 
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away, the constant heavy depression of spirits, 
and she grew impatient of the continual pain of 
sympathy. If Miss Monro could have done 
something to relieve Ellinor of her woe she 
would haye been less inclined to scold her for 
giving way to it. 

The time came when Miss Monro could act; 
and, after that, there was no more irritation on 
her part. When all hope of Ellinor’s having 
anything beyond the house and grounds of Ford 
Bank was gone; when it was proved that of all 
the legacies bequeathed by Mr. Wilkins not one 
farthing could ever be paid; when it came to be 
a question how far the beautiful pictures and 
other objecis of art in the house were not legally 
the property of unsatisfied creditors, the state of 
her father’s affairs was communicated to Ellinor 
as delicately as Mr. Ness knew how. 

She was drooping over her work—she always 
drooped now—and she left off sewing to listen 
to him, leaning her head on the arm which 
rested on the table. She did not speak when 
he had ended his statement. She was silent for 
whole minutes afterwards; he went on speaking 
out of very agitation and awkwardness : 

*Tt was-all the rascal Dunster’s doing, I’ve no 
doubt,” said he, trying to account for the entire 
loss of Mr. Wilkins’s fortune. 

To his surprise she lifted up her white stony 
face, and said slowly and faintly, but with almost 
solemn calmness : 

“Mr. Ness, you must never allow Mr. Dunster 
to be blamed for this !” 

** My dear Ellinor, there can benodoubt about it. 
Your father himself always referred to the losses 
he had sustained by Dunster’s disappearance.” 

Ellinor covered her face with her hands. “God 
forgive us all,” she said, and relapsed into the 
old unbearable silence. Mr. Ness had undertaken 
to discuss her future plans with her, and he was 
obliged to go on. 

** Now, my dear child—I have known you since 
you were quite a little girl, you know—we must 
try not to give way to feeling’—he himself was 
choking; she was quite quiet—“ but think what 
is to be done. You will have the rent of this 
house; and we have a very good offer for it—a 
tenant on lease of seven years at a hundred and 
twenty pounds a year——” 

‘ “TJ will never let this house,” said she, stand- 
ing up suddenly, and as if defying him. 

“Not let Ford Bank! Why? I don’t under- 
stand it—I can’t have been clear—Ellinor, the 
rent of this heuse is all you will have to live on!” 

*T can’t help it, I can’t leave this house. Oh 
Mr. Ness, I can’t leave this house.” 

**My dear child, you shall not be hurried—I 
know how hardly all these things are coming 
upon you (and I wish I had never seen Corbet, 
with all my heart I do !)”—this was almost to him- 
self, but she must have heard it, for she quivered 
all over— but leave this house you must. You 
must eat, and the rent of this house must pay 
for your food; you must dress, and there is no- 
thing but the rent to clothe you. I will gladly 





have you to stay at the parsonage as long as ever 
you like; but, im fact, the negotiations with Mr, 
Osbaldistone, the gentleman who offers to take 
the house, are nearly completed——” 

“Tt is my house!” said Ellinor, fiercely, “I 
know it is settled on me.” 

“No, my dear. It is held in trust for you by 
Sir Frank Holster and Mr. Johnson; you to re- 
ceive all moneys and benefits accruing from it”— 
he spoke gently, for he almost thought her head 
was turned—“ but you remember you are not of 
age, and Mr. Johnson and I have full power.” 

Ellinor sat down, helpless.. 

“Leave me,” she said, at length. “ You are 
very kind, but you don’t know all. I cannot 
stand any more talking now,” she added, 
faintly. 

Mr. Ness bent over her and kissed her fore- 
head, and withdrew without another word. He 
went to Miss Monro. 

“Well! and how did you find her?” was her 
first inquiry, after the usual greetings had passed 
between them. “It is really quite sad to see 
how she gives way; I speak to her, and speak 
to her, and tell her how she is neglecting all her 
duties, arid it does no good.” 

“She has had to bear a still further sorrow 
to-day,” said Mr. Ness. “On the part of Mr. 
Johnson and myself I have a very painful duty 
to perform to you as well as to her. Mr. Wilkins 
has died insolvent. I grieve to say there is no 
hope of your ever receiving any of your annuity !” 

Miss Monro looked very blank. Many happy 
little visions faded away in those few moments ; 
then she roused up and said, “I am but forty; 
I have a good fifteen years of work in me left 
yet, thank God. I.solvent! Do you mean he 
has left no money *” 

“ Not a farthing. The creditors may be thank- 
ful if they are fully paid.” 

* And Ellinor ?” 

* Ellinor will have the rent of this house, 
which is hers by right of her mother’s settle- 
ment, to live on.” 

“ How much will that be?” 

* One hundred and twenty pounds,” 

Miss Monro’s lips went into a form prepared 
for whistling. Mr. Ness continued : 

“She is at present unwilling enough to leave 
this house, poor girl. It is but natural; but she 
has no power in the matter, even were there any 
other course open to her. I can only say how 
glad, how honoured, I shall feel by as long a visit 
as you and she can be prevailed upon to pay me 
at the parsonage.” 

** Where is Mr. Corbet ?” said Miss Monro. 

“T donot know. After breaking off his en- 
gagement he wrote me a long letter, explanatory, 
as he called it; exculpatory, as I termed it. I 
wrote back, curtly enough, saying that I regretted 
the breaking off of an intercourse which had 
always been very pleasant to me, but that he 
must be aware that, with my intimacy with the 
family at Ford Bank, it would be both awkward 
and unpleasant to all parties if he and I remaizted 
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on our previous footing. Who is that going 
past the window? Ellinor riding ?” 

Miss Monro went to the window. “ Yes! I am 
thankful to see her on horseback again. It was 
only this morning I advised her to have a ride!” 

“Poor Dixon! he will suffer, too; his legacy 
can no more be paid than the others; and it is 
not many young ladies who will be as content to 
have so old-fashioned a groom riding after them 
as Ellinor seems to be.” 

As soon as Mr. Ness had left, Miss Monro 
went to her desk and wrote a long letter to some 
friends she had at the cathredral town of East 
Chester, where she had spent some happy years 
of her former life. Her thoughts had gone back 
to this time even while Mr. Ness had been speak- 
ing; for it was there her father had lived, and it 
was after his death that her cares in search of 
subsistence had begun. But the recollections of 
the peaceful years spent there were stronger than 
the remembrance of the weeks of sorrow and 
care ; and, while Ellinor’s marriage had seemed 
a probable event, she had made many a little plan 
of returning to her native place, and obtaining 
what daily teaching she could there meet with, 
and the friends to whom she was now writing had 
promised her their aid. She thought that as 
Ellinor had to leave Ford Bank, a home at a 
distance might be more agreeable to her, and she 
went on to plan that they should live together, if 
possible, on her earnings and the small income 
that would be Ellinor’s. Miss Monro loved her 
pupil so dearly, that, if her own pleasure only 
were to be consulted, this projected life would be 
more agreeable to her than if Mr. Wilkins’s 
legacy had set her in independence, with Ellinor 
away from her, married, and with interests in 
which her former governess had but little part. 

As soon as Mr. Ness had left her, Ellinor 
rang, and startled the servant who answered the 
bell by her sudden sharp desire to have the 
horses at the door as soon as possible, and to tell 
Dixon to be ready to go out with her. 

She felt that she must speak to him, and in her 
nervous state she wanted to be out on the free 
broad common, where no one could notice or re- 
mark their talk. It was long since she had ridden, 
and much wonder was excited by the sudden 
movement in kitchen and stable-yard. But Dixon 
went gravely about his work of preparation, say- 
ing nothing. 

They rode pretty hard till they reached Monk’s 
Heath, six or seven miles away from Hamley. 
Ellinor had previously determined that here she 
would talk over the plan Mr. Ness had proposed 
to her with Dixon; and he seemed to understand 
her without any words passing between them. 
When she reined in he rode up to her, and met 
the gaze of her sad eyes with sympathetic, wist- 
ful silence. 

“Dixon,” said she, “they say I must leave 
Ford Bank.” 

“T was afeared on it, from all I’ve heered say 
7’ the town since the master’s death.” 

“Then you've heard—then you know—that 





papa has left hardly any money—my poor dear 
Dixon, you won’t have your legacy, and I never 
thought of that before !” 

“Never heed, never heed,” said he, eagerly ; 
*T couldn’t have touched it if it had been there, 
for the taking it would ha’ seemed too like——” 
Blood-money, he was going to say, but he 
stopped in time. She guessed the meaning, 
though not the word he would have used. 

* No, not that,” said she ; “his will was dated 
years before. But oh, Dixon, what must I do ? 
They will make me leave Ford Bank, I see. I 
think the trustees have half let it already.” 

“ But you'll have the rent on’t, I reckon?’ 
asked he, anxiously. “I’ve many a time heered 
’em say as it was settled on the missus first, and 
then on you.” d 

“Oh yes, it is not that; but, you know, under 
the beech-tree——” 

“Ay!” said he, heavily. “It’s been often- 
times on my mind, waking, and I think there’s 
ne’er a night as I don’t dream of it.” 

“But how can I leave it?” Ellinor cried. 
“They may do a hundred things—may dig up 
the shrubbery. Oh! Dixon, I feel as if it was 
sure to be found out! Oh! Dixon, I cannot 
bear any more blame on papa—it will kill me— 
and such a dreadful thing, too !” 

Dixon’s face fell into the lines of habitual pain 
that it had always assumed of late years when- 
ever he was thinking or remembering anything. 

“They must ne’er ha’ reason to speak ill of 
the dead, that’s for certain,” said he. “The 
Wilkinses have been respected in Hamley all my 
lifetime, and all my father’s before me, and— 
surely, missy, there’s ways and means of tying 
tenants up from alterations both in the house 
and out of it, and I’d beg the trustees, or what- 
ever they is called, to be very particular, if I was 
you, and not have a thing touched either in the 
house, or the gardens, or the meadows, or the 
stables. I think, wi’ a word from you, they’d 
maybe keep me on i’ the stables, and I could 
look after things a bit; and the Day o’ Judgment 
will come at last, when all our secrets will be 
made known wi’out our having the trouble and 
the shame o’ telling ’em. I’m getting rayther 
tired o’ this world, Miss Ellinor.” 

“Don’t talk so,” said Ellinor, tenderly. “1 
know how sad it is, but, oh! remember how I 
shall want a friend when you’re gone to advise 
me as you have done to-day. You’re not feeling 
ill, Dixon, are you?” she continued, anxiously. 

“No! I’m hearty enough, and likely for t’ live. 
Fayther was eighty-one, and mother above tle 
seventies, when they died. It’s only my heart as 
is got to feel so heavy; and as for that matter, 
so is yours, I'll be bound. And it’sa comfort to 
us both if we can serve him as is dead by any 
care of ours, for he were such a bright handsome 
lad, with such a cheery face, as never should have 
known shame.” 

They rode on without much more speaking. 
Ellinor was silently planning for Dixon, and he, 
not caring to look forward to the future, was 
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bringing up before his fancy the time, thirty years 
ago, when he had first entered the elder Mr. Wil- 
kins’s service as stable-lad, and pretty Molly, the 
scullery-maid, was his daily delight. Pretty Molly 
lay buried in Hamley churchyard, and few living, 
except Dixon, could have gone straight to her 


grave. 
CHAPTER XI. 

In a few days Miss Monro obtained a most 
satisfactory reply to her letter of inquiries as to 
whether a daily governess could find employment 
in East Chester. For once, the application 


seemed to have come just at the right time. 


The canons were most of them married men, 
with young families; those at present in resi- 
dence welcomed the idea of such instruction as 
Miss Monro could offer for their children, and 
could almost answer for their successors in office. 
This was agreat step gained. Miss Monro, the 
daughter of the precentor to this very cathedral, 
had a secret unwillingness to being engaged as a 
teacher by any wealthy tradesman there; but, to 
be received into the canons’ families in almost 
any capacity, was like going home. Moreover, 
besides the empty honour of the thing, there 
were many small pieces of patronage in the gift 
of the chapter—such as a small house opening 
on to the Close, which had formerly belonged 
to the verger, but which was now vacant, and 
was offered to Miss Monro at a nominal rent. 

Ellinor had once more sunk into her old 
depressed passive state; Mr. Ness and Miss 
Monro, modest and undecided as they both 
were in general, had to fix and arrange every- 
thing for her. Her great interest seemed to be 
in the old servant- Dixon, and her great plea- 
sure to lie in seeing him, and talking over old 
times ; so her two friends talked about her, little 
knowing what a bitter stinging pain her “ plea- 
sure” was. In vain Ellinor tried to plan how 
they could take Dixon ‘with them to East Chester. 
If he had only been a woman it would have been 
a feasible step; but they were only to keep one 
servant, and Dixon, capable and versatile as he 
was, would not do for that servant. All this was 
what passed through Ellinor’s mind : it is still a 
question as to whether Dixon would have felt 
his love to his native place, with all its asso- 
ciations and remembrances, or his love for Ellinor, 
the stronger. But he was not put to the proof; 
he was only told that he must leave, and, seeing 
Ellinor’s extreme grief at the idea of their sepa- 
ration, he set himself to comfort her by every 
means in his power, reminding her, with tender 
choice of words, how necessary it was that he 
should remain on the spot, in Mr. Osbaldistone’s 
service, in order to frustrate, by any small influ- 
ence he might have, every project of alteration in 
the garden that contained the dreadful secret. 
He persisted in this view, though Ellinor re- 
peated, with pertinacious anxiety, the care 
which Mr. Johnson had taken, in drawing up 
the lease, to provide against any change or 
alteration being made in the present disposition 
of the house or grounds. 





People in general were rather astonished at 
the eagerness Miss Wilkins showed to sell all 
the Ford Bank furniture. Even Miss Monro was 
a little scandalised at this want of sentiment, 
although she said nothing about it; indeed jus- 
tified the step, by telling every one how wiselyElli- 
nor was acting, as the large handsome tables and 
chairs would be very much out of place and keep- 
ing with the small oddly-shaped rooms of their 
future home in East Chester Close. None knew 
how strong was the instinct of self-preservation, 
it may almost be calied, which impelled Ellinor 
to shake off, at any cost of present pain, the in- 
cubus of a terrible remembrance. She wanted 
to go into an unhaunted dwelling in a free un- 
known country—she felt as if it was her only 
chance of sanity. Sometimes she thought her 
senses would not hold together till the time 
when all these arrangements were ended. But 
she did not speak to any one about her feelings, 
poor child—to whom could she speak on the 
subject but to Dixon? Nor did she define them to 
herself. All she knew was, that she was as nearly 
going mad as possible ; and if she did she feared 
that she might betray her father’s guilt. All this 
time she never cried, or varied from her dull pas- 
sive demeanour. And they were blessed tears of 
relief that she shed when Miss Monro, herself 
weeping bitterly, told her to put her head out of 
the post-chaise window, for at the next turning of 
the road they would catch the last glimpse of 
Hamley church-spire. 

Late one October evening, Ellinor had her first 
sight of East Chester Close, where she was to 
pass the remainder of her life. Miss Monro had 
been backwards and forwards between Hamley 
and East Chester more than once, while Ellinor 
had remained at the parsonage; so she had not 
only the pride of proprietorship in the whole of the 
beautiful city, but something of the desire of hospi- 
tably welcoming Ellinor to their joint future 
home. 

“Look! the fly must take us a long round, 
because of our luggage; but behind these high 
old walls are the canons’ gardens. That high- 
pitched roof, with the clumps of stone-crop on 
the walls near it, is Canon Gibson’s, whose four 
little girls I am to teach. Hark! the great 
cathedral clock. How proud I used to be of its 
great boom when I was achild! I thought all 
the other church clocks in the town sounded so 
shrill and poor after that, which I considered 
mine especially. There are rooks flying home to 
the elms in the Close. I wonder if they are the 
same that used to be there when I was a girl. 
They say the rook is a very long-lived bird, and 
I feel as if I could swear to the way they are 
cawing. Ay, youmay smile, Ellinor, but 1 un- 
derstand now those lines of Gray’s you used to 
say so prettily— 

I feel the gales that from ye blow, 
A momentary youth bestow, 
And breathe a second spring. 


Now, dear, you must get out. This flagged 
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walk leads to our front-door; but our back 
rooms, which are the pleasantest, look on to the 
Close, and the cathedral, and the lime-tree walk, 
and the deanery, and the rookery.” 

It was a mere slip of a house; the kitchen 
being wisely placed close to the front door, and 
so reserving the pretty view for the little dining- 
room, out of which a glass-door opened intoasmall 
walled-in garden, which had again an entrance 
into the Close. Up-stairs, a bedroom to the 
front, which Miss Monro had taken for herself, 
because, as she said, she had old associations 
with the back of every house in the High-street, 
while Ellinor mounted to the pleasant chamber 
above the tmy drawing-room, both of which 
looked on to the vast and solemn cathedral, and 
the peaceful dignified Close. East Chester 
Cathedral is Norman, with a low massive tower, 
a grand majestic nave, and a choir full of stately 
historic tombs. The whole city is so quiet and 
decorous a place, that the perpetual daily chants 
and hymns of praise seemed to sound far and 
wide over the roofs of the houses. Ellinor soon 
became a regular attendant at all the morning 
and evening services. The sense of worship 
calmed and soothed her aching weary heart, and 
to be punctual to the cathedral hours she roused 
and exerted herself, when probably nothing else 
would have been sufficient to this end. 

By-and-by Miss Monro formed many ac- 
quaintances; she picked up, or was picked 
up by, old friends, and the descendants of old 
friends. The grave and kindly canons, whose 
children she taught, called upon her with their 
wives, and talked over the former deans and 
chapters, of whom she had had both a personal 
and traditional knowledge, and as they walked 
away they talked about her silent, delicate-look- 
ing frien¢ Miss Wilkins, and perhaps planned 
some little present out of their fruitful garden 
or bounteous stores which should make Miss 
Monro’s table a little more tempting to one ap- 
parently so frail as Ellinor, for the household 
was always spoken of as belonging to Miss 
Monro, the active and prominent person. By- 
and-by, she, herself, won her way to their hearts, 
not by words or deeds, bat by her sweet looks, 
and meek demeanour, as they marked her regular 
attendance at cathedral service: and when they 
heard of her constant visits to a certain parochial 
school, and of her being sometimes seen carrying 
a little covered basin to the cottages of the poor, 
they began to try, and tempt her with more 
urgent words, to accompany Miss Monro in 
her frequent tea-drinkings at their houses. The 
old dean, that courteous gentleman and good 
Christian, had early become great friends with 
Ellinor. He would watch at the windows of his 
great vaulted library till he saw her emerge from 
the garden into the Close, and then open the 
deanery door, and join her, she softly adjusting 
the measure of her pace to his. The time of his 
departure from East Chester became a great 
blank in her life, although she would never 
accept, or allow Miss Monro to accept, his 





repeated invitations to go and pay him a visit at 
his country-place. Indeed, having once tasted 
comparative peace again in East Chester Cathe- 
dral Close, it seemed as though she was afraid of 
ever venturing out of those calm precincts. All 
Mr. Ness’s invitations to visit him at his par- 
sonage at Hamley were declined, although he 
was welcomed at Miss Monro’s on the occasion 
of his annual visit, by every means in their power. 
He slept at one of the canon’s vacant houses, and 
lived with his two friends, who made a yearly 
festivity to the best of their means to his honour, 
inviting such of the cathedral clergy as were in 
residence ; or, if they failed, condescending to the 
town clergy. Their friends knew well that no 
presents were so acceptable as those sent to them 
while Mr. Ness was with them; and from the 
dean, who would send them a hamper of choice 
fruit and flowers from Oxton Park, down to the 
curate, who worked in the same schools as 
Ellinor, and who was a great fisher, and caught 
splendid trout—all did their best to help them 
to give a welcome to the only visitor they ever 
had. The only visitor they ever had, as far as 
the stately gentry knew. There was one visitor 
who came as often as his master could give him 
a holiday long enough to undertake a journey to 
so distant a place; but few knew of his being a 
guest at Miss Monro’s, though his welcome there 
was not less hearty than Mr. Ness’s—this was 
Dixon. Ellinor had convinced him that he could 
give her no greater pleasure at any time than by 
allowing her to frank him to and from East 
Chester. Whenever he came they were together 
the greater part of every day: she taking him 
hither and thither to see all the sights that she 
thought would interest or please him; but they 
spoke very little to each other during all this 
companionship. Miss Monro had much more to 
say to him. She questioned him right and left 
whenever Ellinor was out of the reom. She 
learnt that the house at Ford Bank was splen- 
didly furnished, and no money spared on the 
garden; that the eldest Miss Hanbury was very 
well married; that Brown had succeeded to 
Jones in the haberdasher’s shop. Then she 
hesitated a little before making her next in- 
quiry. 

*T suppose Mr. Corbet never comes to the 
parsonage now ?” 

“No, not he. I don’t think as how Mr. Ness 
would have him; but they write letters to each 
other by times. Old Job—you’ll recollect old 
Job, ma’am, he that gardened for Mr. Ness, and 
waited in the parlour when there was company 
—did say as one day he heered them speaking 
about Mr. Corbet; and he’s a grand counsellor 
now—one of them as goes about at assize-time, 
and speaks in a wig.” 

“A barrister you mean,” said Miss Monro. 

“Ay; and he’s something more than that, 
though I can’t rightly remember what.” 

Ellinor could have told them both. They had 
the Times lent to them on the second day after 
publication by one of their friends in the Close, 
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and Ellinor, watching till Miss Monro’s eyes 
were otherwise engaged, always turned with 
trembling hands and a beating heart to the 
reports of the various Courts of Law. In them 
she found—at first rarely—the name she sought 
for, the name she dwelt upon, as if every letter 
were a study. Mr. Loshand Mr. Duncombe ap- 
peared for the plaintiff, Mr. Smythe and Mr. 
Corbet for the defendant. In a year or two that 
name appeared more frequently, and generally 
took precedence of the other, whatever it might 
be ; then onespecial occasions his speeches were 
repeated at full length, as if his words were ac- 
counted weighty; and by-and-by she saw that he 
had been appointed a Queen’s Counsel. And this 
was all she ever heard or saw about him; his 
once familiar name never passed her lips except 
in hurried whispers to Dixon, when he came to 
stay with them. Ellinor had had no idea when 
she had parted from Mr. Corbet how total the 
separation between them was henceforward to be, 
so much seemed left unfinished, unexplained. It 
was so difficult, at first, to break herself of the 
habit of constant mental reference to him ; and 
for many a long year she kept thinking that 
surely some kind fortune would bring them to- 
gether again, and all this heart-sickness and 
melancholy estrangement from each other would 
then seem to both only as an ugly dream that had 
passed away in the morning light. 

The dean was an old man, but there was a 
canon who was older still, and whose death had 
been expected by many, and speculated upon by 
some, any time this last ten years. Canon Holds- 
worth was too old to show active kindness to any 
one; the good dean’s life was full of thoughtful 
and benevolent deeds. But he was taken, and 
the other left. Ellinor looked out at the vacant 
deanery with tearful eyes, the last thing at night, 
the first in the morning. But it is pretty nearly 
the same with church dignitaries as with kings ; 
the dean is dead, long live the dean! A clergy- 
man from a distant county was appointed, and 
all the Close was astir to learn and hear all par- 
ticulars connected with him. Luckily he came 
in at the tag-end of one of the noble families in 
the Peerage ; so, at any rate, all his future asso- 
ciates could learn with tolerable certainty that he 
was forty-two years of age, married, and with 
eight daugbters and one son. The deanery, for- 
merly so quiet and sedate a dwelling of the one 
old man, was now to be filled with noise and 
merriment. Iron railings were being placed 
before three windows, evidently to be the nursery. 
In the summer publicity of open windows and 
doors, the sound of the busy carpenters was per- 
petually heard all over the Close; and by-and-by 
waggon-loads of furniture and carriage-loads of 
people began to arrive. Neither Miss Monro 
nor Ellinor felt themselves of sufficient import- 
ance or station to call on the new comers, but 
they were as well acquainted with the proceed- 
ings of the family as if they had been in daily 
intercourse; they knew that the eldest Miss 
Beauchamp was seventeen, and very pretty, only 





one shoulder was higher than the other; that she 
was dotingly fond of dancing, and talked a great 
deal in a téte-a-téte, but not much if her mamma 
was by, and never opened her lips at all if the 
dean was in the room; that the next sister was 
wonderfully clever, and was supposed to know 
all the governess could teach her, and to have 
private lessons in Greek and mathematics from 
her father; and so on down to the little boy at 
the preparatory school and the baby-girl in arms. 
Moreover, Miss Monro, at any rate, could have 
stood an examination as to the number of ser- 
vants at the deanery, their division of work, and 
the hours of their meals. Presently, a very bean- 
tiful, haughty-looking young lady made her ap- 
pearance in the Close, and in the dean’s pew. She 
was said to be his niece, the orphan daughter of 
his brother, General Beauchamp, come to East 
Chester to reside for the necessary time before 
her marriage, which was to be performed in the 
cathedral by her uncle, the new dignitary. But 
as callers at the deanery did not see this beautiful 
bride-elect, and as the Beauchamps had not as 
yet fallen into habits of intimacy with any of 
their new acquaintances, very little was known of 
the circumstances of this approaching wedding 
beyond the particulars given above. 

Ellinor and Miss Monro sat at their drawing- 
room window, a little shaded by the muslin 
curtains, watching the busy preparations for the 
marriage, which was to take place the next day. 
All morning long hampers of fruit and flowers, 
boxes from the railway—for by this time East 
Chester had got a railway—shop-messengers, 
hired assistants, kept passing backwards and 
forwards in the busy Close. Towards afternoon 
the bustle subsided, the scaffolding was up, the 
materials for the next day’s feast carried out of 
sight. It was to be concluded that the bride- 
elect was seeing to the packing of her trousseau, 
helped by the merry multitude of cousins, and that 
the servants were arranging the dinner for the 
day, or the breakfast for the morrow. So Miss 
Monro had settled it, discussing every detail and 
every probability as though she were a chief 
actor, instead of only a distant, uncared-for 
spectator of the coming event. Ellinor was tired, 
and now that there was nothing interesting going 
on, she had fallen back to her sewing, when she 
was startled by Miss Monro’s exclamation : 

** Look, look! here are two gentlemen coming 
along the lime-tree walk ! it must be the bride- 
groom and his friend.” Out of much sympathy, 
and some curiosity, Ellinor bent forward, and 
saw just emerging from the shadow of the trees 
on to the full afternoon sunlit pavement, Mr. 
Corbet and another gentleman; the former 
changed, worn, aged, though with still the same 
fine intellectual face, leaning on the arm of the 
younger taller man, and talking eagerly. The 
other gentleman was doubtless the bridegroom, 
Ellinor said to herself; and yet her prophetic 
heart did not believe her words. Even before 
the bright beauty at the deanery looked out of 
the great oriel-window of the drawing-room, and 
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blushed, and smiled, and kissed her hand; a 
gesture replied to by Mr. Corbet with much 
empressement, while the other man only took off 
his hat, almost as if he saw her there for the first 
time. EEllinor’s greedy eyes watched him till he 
was hidden from sight in the deanery, unheeding 
Miss Monro’s eager incoherent sentences, in turn 
entreating, apologising, comforting, and upbraid- 
ing. Then she slowly turned her painful eyes 
upon Miss Monro’s face, and moved her lips 
without a sound being heard, and fainted dead 
away. In all her life she had never done it 
before, and when she came round she was not 
like herself; in all probability the persistence 
and wilfulness she, who was usually so meek and 
docile, showed during the next twenty-four hours, 
was the consequence of fever. She resolved to 
be present at the wedding: numbers were 
going; she would be unseen, unnoticed in the 
crowd ; but whatever befel, go she woula, and 
neither the tears nor the prayers of Miss Monro 
could keep her back. She gave no reason for 
this determination ; indeed, in all probability she 
had none to give; so there was no arguing the 
point. She was inflexible to entreaty, and no 
one had any authority over her except, perhaps, 
distant Mr. Ness. Miss Monro had all sorts of 
forebodings as to the possible scenes that might 
come to pass. But all went on as quietly, as 
though the fullest sympathy pervaded every indi- 
vidual of the great numbers assembled. No one 
guessed that the muffled veiled figure, sitting in 
the shadow behind one of the great pillars, was 
that of one who had once hoped to stand at the 
altar with the same bridegroom ; who now cast 
tender looks at the beautiful bride ; her veil white 
and fairy-like, Ellinor’s black and shrouding as 
that of any nun. 

Already Mr. Corbet’s name was known through 
the country as that of a great lawyer; people 
discussed his speeches and character far and 
wide ; and the well-informed in legal gossip 
spoke of him as sure to be offered a judgeship at 
the next vacaicy. So he, though grave, and 
middle-aged, and somewhat grey, divided atten- 
tion and remark with his lovely bride, and her 
pretty train of cousin bridesmaids. Miss Monro 
need not have feared for Ellinor: she saw and 
heard all things as in a mist—a dream; as some- 
thing she had to go through, before she could 
waken up to a reality of brightness in which her 
youth, and the hopes of her youth, should be 
restored, and all these weary years of dreaminess 
and woe should be revealed as nothing but the 
nightmare of a night. She sat motionless 
enough, still enough, Miss Monro by her, watch- 
ing her as intently as a keeper watches a mad- 
man, and with the same purpose—to prevent 
any outburst even by bodily strength, if such 
restraint be needed. When all was over, when 
the principal personages of the ceremony had 
filed into the vestry to sign their names; when the 
swarm of towns-people were going out as swiftly 
as their individual notions of the restraints of 
the sacred edifice permitted; when the great 





chords of the “ Wedding March” clanged out 
from the organ, and the cas bells pealed over- 
head, Ellinor laid her hand in Miss Monro’s. 
“Take me home,” she said, softly. And Miss 
Monro led her home as one leads the blind. 





HOW OLD ARE WE? 





DEALERS in ancient dates have broken down. 
Sir G. C. Lewis has thrust a relentless broom 
into the cobwebs of the Egyptologist. We are 
not so deep as we sna ourselves in the 
secrets of Babylon. Revenge! If the stones 
above the earth are misread, let us look at the 
stones under the earth. What are these chipped 
flints? Let us search under the water,also. What 
are these curious remains of primeval villages in 
the beds of great lakes ? If we had but a trusty 
guide! So much has been talked lately, about 
the antiquity and ancestry of man, that one 
would like very well to see the grounds of all 
the discussion. And, happily for us, just at the 
time when everybody has become curious, forth 
steps Str Cuar.es Lyext, one of the soundest 
and most reasonable of geologists that have been 
or that are. In him we have known, aforetime,’ 
the great opponent of sensational geology, 
whereby the tale of the earth’s life is made har- 
rowing with a series of shocks, eataclysms, and 
vast peril by fire and flood—here, the abrupt sen- 
sation header of a continent into the sea, there, 
the uptossing of an Andes chain as if it were a 
fritter, followed by a general explosion of vol- 
canoes and unlimited illumination with red fire. 
Great comfort it is to us that this shrewd 
enemy to scientific fustian, has appeared as our 

uide to the lakes and caves lately become 
ashionable among men of science, in a book on 
The Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of 


| Man, which (published by John Murray) ap- 


peared only a few days ago. 

It is of no use to look very deep for evidences 
of the age of man. Human remains are not to be 
found in the latest series of fossil-bearing strata, 
the tertiary; neither in its older layers of 
eocene, which show the dawn of an appearance 
of existing sorts of shells; nor in the miocene, 
which contain a few such shells; nor in the 
latest pliocene, which contain more. It is only 
in the new settlements, at the top of all these, 
the post-tertiary, that remains of man are to be 
looked for. We may be content, therefore, to 
know nothing about coral rag and muschel kalk. 
No matter, though we are not geologists. Any- 
body can sink in a bog, and, at the beginning of 
our travel in search of information, that is all we 
have to do. Swallowed alive in a Danish peat- 
bog, we are to notice, as we sink, the different sorts 
of vegetable matter we pass through. The Danish 

eat-bogs are from ten to thirty feet deep, and lie 
in the hollows of a boulder formation. Tranks 
of Scotch fir, some of them three feet thick, lie at 
different depths in the borders of the bog, where 
they have fallen as they grew about its edge. The 
Scotch fir has not grown in the Danish islands 
within historical times, and will not thrive when 
introduced there. But there were men in 
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Denmark when the firs were growing, a flint 
instrument having been found underneath one 
of these fallen trees. When the Scotch firs 
ceased to grow, oaks became common, and at the 
same time there lived the alder, birch, and hazel. 
But, in its turn, oak is now rare in Denmark, and 
the common beech predominates. The aspen, 
which still flourishes, is found at all depths in 
the bogs, and appears to have lived through all 
these changes in the dress of Madame Dania. 
A stone implement has been found under one 
of the old fallen firs. Stone implements in 
abundance are to be found in Danish bogs and 
sand dunes. Old articles of bronze and iron are 
also found ; and, by observation and argument, 
Danish and Swedish antiquaries arrive at the 
conclusion that there were successive ages of 
stone, of bronze, of iron. The age of stone 
in Denmark, when men worked only by the help 
of flint tools and fire, is found to have corre- 
sponded with the period of Scotch fir vegeta- 
tion, and a part at least of the oak epoch: the 
age of bronze, when men recognised and used 
fusible copper in its ores, and turned it to use by 
hardening it with a tenth part of tin. This age 
of bronze certainly corresponded with a con- 
siderable part of the oak period. But the age 
of iron, when men recognised the more valuable 
metal in the more stone-like and less fusible iron 
ores, corresponded to that of the beech-tree. 
We come out of the Danish bog and dry our- 
selves by taking a long walk on the Danish 
coast. Here we may see, at certain points, 
along nearly all the shores of the Danish islands, 
heaps of waste oyster-shells, cockle-shells, and 
waste of other edible shell-fish, mixed with 
bones of divers eatable beasts and birds and 
fishes. “‘ I have seen,”’ says Sir Charles, “ similar 
large heaps of oysters and other marine shells, 
with interspersed stone implements, near the 
sea-shore, both in Massachusetts and in Georgia, 
United States, left by the native North Ame- 
rican Indians, at points near to which they were 
in the habit of pitching their wigwams for 
centuries before the white man arrived.” The 
Danes call these mounds—which are from three 
to ten feet high, and some of them a thousand 
feet long by two hundred wide—kitchen-middens. 
Sharpened by rubbing, flint knives, hatchets, 
and other instruments of stone, horn, wood, and 
bone, with fragments of coarse pottery, are scat- 
tered through them; but there is never any im- 
plement of bronze or iron. Such heaps are 
wanting on the coasts bordering the German 
Ocean, where the waves are now slowly eating 
away the land. We have yet clearer evidence 
of the antiquity of these refuse heaps, in the 
fact that, although the shells are all of livin 
species, the oyster-shells are full-grown and we 
formed, though the oyster cannct now live in the 
brackish waters of the Baltic; and the shells of 
the eatable cockles, mussels, and periwinkles, 
common in these refuse heaps, are of the full 
natural size, though they are now stunted in the 
adjacent waters to a third of their size by the 
— of river-water poured into the Baltic. 
n the days of the hunters and fishers of that 





period, the Baltic was certainly more open to 
the ocean than it now is: “ probably,” says Sir 
Charles Lyell, “through the peninsula of Jutland 
having been at no remote period an archipelago. 
Even in the course of the present century, 
the salt waters have made one eruption into the 
Baltic by the Lymfiord, although they have 
been now again excluded. It is also affirmed 
that other channels were open in historical 
times, which are now silted up.” 

Of the remains of beasts in the old Danish kit- 
chen heaps, all are of animals now existing on the 
land, except the wild bull, which is an historical 
character, for it was seen by Julius Cesar, and 
survived after his time. There are frequent re- 
mains of the beaver, long since destroyed in 
Denmark, and of the seal, now rare on the coast. 
All marrow-bones have been broken. Grist] 
parts have been gnawed as if by dogs, an 
the bones generally that a dog will break up and 
eat are said to be just those that are missing 
from the skeletons of birds. The remains of 
the dogs themselves show their race to have 
been smaller than it was in the bronze period ; 
and, in this stone period, there are no remains of 
the domestic ox, or horse, or sheep. Of the 
people themselves of this age (who were no can- 
nibals) some skulls have been found which show 
that they, too, were of small stature, with round 
heads and overhanging eyebrows, after the man- 
ner of the modern Laplanders. When did 
these people eat their oysters by the Danish 
shore? The very bronze period is pre-historic. 
In the time of the Romans, the Danish isles 
were covered, as now, with magnificent beech 
forests. ‘The beech has been luxuriant in Den- 
mark for eighteen centuries; yet, in the bronze 
ae there were few or no beeches, and the 
and was covered with oak : while the pine forests 
by which these folks of the stone period hunted 
the land and fished the sea existed even before 
the days of the oak. The peat covering some of 
their remains, is the growth of at least four 
thousand years; but there is nothing in the rate 
of the growth of peat, opposed to the imagination 
of a period four times older. 

Quitting the Danish bog and shore, we now 
follow our guide to Switzerland. Here, in the 
shallow parts of many lakes, where there is a 
depth of no more than from five to fifteen feet 
of water, ancient wooden piles are observed at 
the bottom, sometimes worn down to the sur- 
face of the mud, sometimes projecting slightly 
above it. These have evidently once supported 
villages, nearly all of them of unknown date, 
but the most ancient of which certainly belonged 
to the age of stone; for, hundreds of implements 
resembling those of the Danish shell mounds 
and peat mosses have been dredged up from the 
mud into which the piles were driven. Hero- 
dotus speaks of the use of such dwellings, five 
hundred and twenty years before the birth of 
Our Saviour, by a Thracian tribe, on a small 
mountain lake of Peeonia, now part of modern 
Roumelia. ‘The huts where the Pceonians lived 
with their families and horses, were built on 
platforms raised over the lake by the piles on 
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which they rested. A causeway of the same 
formation, easily removed in case of danger, 
joined the platform to the shore.* 

It was in the dry winter of nine years ago, 
when the lakes and rivers sank lower than had 


ever before been known, that these foundations of’ 


Swiss lake-villages attracted notice. The people 
of Meilen, on the Lake of Zurich, resolved to 
raise the level of some of the exposed ground, 
and turn it into land by throwing on it mud ob- 
tained by dredging in the adjacent shallow 
water. The dredgers found a number of wooden 
piles deeply driven into the bed of the lake, and 
among them a great many hammers, axes, and 
other instruments—all of stone, except a bronze 
hatchet, and an armlet of brass wire. There 
were found, also, fragments of rude hand- 
fashioned pottery, and masses of charred timber, 
supposed to belong to the original platform. 
The quantity of burnt timber here and in other 
like situations, seems to indicate that many of 
these settlements perished by fire. The rapid 
increase in the depth of the water had com- 
pelled the building of such island forts too near 
the shore to be safe from the attack of fiery 
projectiles. The Pconians, who were in the 
middle of their lake, saved by its fish from fa- 
mine, defied Xerxes himself. 

The construction of these ancient villages has 
been inferred from similar buildings now erected 
by the Papoos of New Guinea, and from Swiss 
fishing-huts constructed on the same plan, on 
the river Limmat, near Zurich, so late as the 
last century: while the circular form of some of 
the huts is inferred from the shape of burnt 
fragments of the clay that seems to have formed 
their lining. Remains of fishing gear, in cords, 
hooks, and stones used as weights—even a whole 
sunken canoe, hollowed from a single tree-trunk 
fifty feet long, that had apparently been over- 
laden with stones for foundation-making—have 
been found. It is believed that there were 
sometimes as many as three hundred huts and a 
thousand people in one settlement. At Langen, 
it is calculated that no less than forty thousand 
piles were driven; probably not all by one 
generation. Sites of such villages have been 
traced on the Lakes of Constance, Zurich, Geneva, 
and Neufchatel, and on most of the smaller 
lakes. Some are exclusively of the stone, but 
others are of the bronze age. Of the bronze 
age alone there are more than twenty on the 
Lake of Geneva, twelve on the Lake of Neuf- 
chatel, ten on the small Lake of Bienne. On the 
little Lake of Moosseedorf near Berne, the 
chippings of flint that must have been brought 
from a distance, indicate that there may have 
been a manufactory of stone implements upon 
that spot. There, also, have been found hatchets 
and wedges of jade and articles in amber. At 
Wangen, on the Lake of Constance, hatchets of 
serpentine and greenstone, and arrow-heads of 
quartz, lave been met with; also, remains of 
a kind of plaited cloth, supposed to be of flax, 





* See‘also Subterranean Switzerland, volume ii., 
page 25. 





lumps of burnt wheat, and even flat round cakes 
of bread. The stone people here, also, are found 
to have domesticated the ox, sheep, and goat, 
as well as the dog. There have lain in the 
mud on the site of their village charred apples 
and pears of small size, such as still grow in the 
Swiss forests, stones of the wild plum, raspberry 
and blackberry seeds, beech-nuts, and hazel-nuts. 

Implements of the later bronze period, found 
under old lake settlements of the “bronze 
people,” closely resemble those of a correspond- 
ing age in Denmark. But hitherto settlements 
of the bronze period have only been found in 
Western and Central Switzerland, In the more 
Eastern lakes, those of the stone period alone 
have as yet been discovered. The refuse bones 
—-always with the marrow-bones broken—show 
that in the stone period the flesh of hunted 
beasts was more eaten than that of the domestic 
cattle or sheep ; in the bronze period the reverse 
is the case, and even the tame pig is found to 
have replaced the wild boar as an article of food. 
In the beginning of the age of stone, there were 
more goats than sheep in Switzerland. At the 
end of it, there were more sheep than goats. 
The Swiss lake-dwellers of the stone period ate 
fox freely, and abstained from hare. A single 
fragment only of the bone of a hare has been 
found at Moosseedorf. The Laplanders avoid 
hare from a superstitious motive, and Cesar 
found also that the ancient Briton would not 
eat hares, hens, nor geese. 

The only human skull that has been dredged 
from among the ruins of any of these lake 
villages simply resembles that of a modern Swiss. 
The few imperfect attempts that have been made 
to estimate, from natural changes, the remote- 
ness of the stone period in Switzerland, agree in 
dating it from five to seven thousand years ago. 

In the British islands, also, there are unex- 

lored remains of such lake dwellings. In the 
akes of Ireland, forty-six of them, cailed cran- 
noges, have been observed. They were not built 
on platforms supported by piles deeply driven 
into the mud, but were stockaded artificial islets 
of timber and stone. One of them in Arde- 
killin Lake, Roscommon, is surrounded by a 
stone wall raised on oak piles. 

From Ireland to Egypt. In the years ’fifty- 
one and “fifty-four, borings were made in the 
alluvial land of Egypt, partly at the expense of 
the Royal Society, to whom Mr. Leonard Horner 
had suggested certain experiments for testing 
the age of a given thickness of Nile sediment. 
On ground distant from villages, seventy shafts 
and Artesian borings were sunk. Burnt brick 
was found covered with sixty feet of Nile mud, 
Egyptian burnt brick, more than three thousand 
years old, much older than the Roman domina- 
tion, is to be seen in the British Museum. But 
if the pieces of brick buried sixty feet deep 
under deposit of the inundation, had really been 
covered to that depth by slow course of nature, 
and if the calculation be true that the deposit 
of Nile mud on the plain of Egypt raises the 
ground but five inches in a century, then that 
brick must have been made by men who were 
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alive twelve thousand years . But the 
grounds of such a calculation are in more than 
one respect uncertain. ; 

Off now to America. There, in the basin of 
the Mississippi, and especially in the valleys 
of the Ohio and its tributaries, large mounds 
have been discovered which represent the 
temples, watch-towers, fortresses, burial-places, 
of an ancient unknown race. Their skulls seem 
to be Mexican or Toltecan. The ruins of their 
dwellings and temples are so ancient that rivers 
have had time to encroach upon and undermine 
their lower terraces, »d again to recede for the 
distance of nearly half a mile. When the first 
European settlers cameintothis region theyfound 
vast forests, tenanted only by the Red Indian 
hunter, who had preserved no tradition of the 
preceding race. Yet among those great mounds, 
that are the record of their past existence, are 
found evidences of their traffic; copper from Lake 
Superior, mica from the Alleghanies, obsidian from 
the Mexican mountains, and sea-shells from the 
Gulf of Mexico. There are articles of silver as 
well as of copper, pottery and ornamental sculp- 
ture, besides stone weapons, some of unpolished 
hornstone, resembling flint implements found 
near Amiens and elsewhere in Europe. 

Many uncertainties attach to the calculation 
of Dr. B. Dowler, that a skeleton, found sixteen 
feet deep under four buried forests, in digging 
for gasworks in the delta of the ey 
near New Orleans, has an antiquity of fifty 
thousand years. A low part of the peninsula of 
Florida is being formed by coral reefs. Pro- 
fessor Agassiz calculates from the natural site of 
the growth of coral, that it has taken a hundred 
and thirty-five thousand years to form the 
southern half of this peninsula, all being of 
post-tertiary origin. In a part of this series of 
reefs—estimated by the same calculation to be 
ten thousand years old—the jaws, teeth, and 
bones of the foot of a man were found. 

Within the time of man, and partly within 
historical times, there have been great changes 
in the relative levels of land and water. In 
the central district of Scotland there has been 
so much upheaved, that five canoes have been 
found buried in silt under the streets of Glasgow 
There is a raised beach containing living marine 
shells, at Leith, and it is twenty-five feet high 
above high-water mark. At the same level, 
skeletons of whales and instruments of deer’s- 
horn have been found in the Carse of Stirling. 
Iron implements have been found in the silt of 
the Carse of Gowrie, and dry hillocks rising 
from the plain by the estuary of the Tay, are still 
called by the Celtic name of Inches: a name that 
must have been given them when they rose out 
of water or marsh. A great part of Scotland 
has, in fact, been lifted five-and-twenty feet since 
men used implements of metal, probably even 
since the Roman occupation. But that twenty- 
five feet rise is only the last stage of a long 
course of upheaval. In parts of Norway an 
Sweden, throughout an area of about a thou- 
sand miles north and south, and for an unknown 
distance east and west, the lifting of the land is 





constant and is always increasing towards the 
North Cape, where it is said to be at the rate of 
five feet ina century. If we could assume an 
average rise of two and a half feet in a century, 
it would follow that the shores and a consider- 
able area of the former bed of the North Sea 
had been uplifted vertically a hundred and 
twenty-five feet, and converted into land, during 
the last five thousand years. But there are on 
the coast of Norway, raised beaches of post- 
tertiary deposits, six hundred feet above the sea 
level. They could hardly attain so great a height 
in less than twenty-four thousand years. Such 
calculations show, in connexion with questions 
of the age of man, that there is range over a 
great length of time within the limits of the 
“ post-tertiary” period ; that is to say, the period 
in which all animals are of species still living ex- 
cept only a few extinct mammals. 

. CuRisToL found in the cave of Bize, in the 
department of the Oise, human bones and teeth, 
with fragments of rude pottery, cemented in the 
same mud and pebble which contained land- 
shells of living species and the bones of mam- 
mals, like the aurochs and reindeer, unknown 
in historical times in France, and whose re- 
mains are there found commonly associated 
with those of the mammoth. Next year M, 
Christol found in the cavern of Poindres, near 
Nismes, human bones in the same mud with 
the bones of an extinct hysna and rhinoceros. 
The conclusion to which these discoveries 
pete was not accepted. Sir Charles Lyell 
iimself argued that the concurrence of bones in 
the caves did not prove them to be coeval. 
* But,” says Sir Charles, “of late years we 
have obtained convincing proofs, as we shall see 
in the sequel, that the mammoth, and many 
other extinct mammalian species very common 
in caves, occur also in undisturbed alluvium, 
embedded in such a manner with works of art as 
to leave no room for doubt that man and the 
mammoth co-existed. Such discoveries have 
led me and other geologists to reconsider the 
evidence previously derived from caves brought 
forward in proof of the high antiquity of man. 
With a view of re-examining the evidence, I have 
lately explored several caverns in Belgium and 
other countries, and re-read the principal me- 
moirs and treatises treating of the fossil remains 
preserved in them.” 

Among the caverns visited, were some of the 
forty-two bordering the valleys of the Meuse 
and its tributaries, which were explored by the 
late Dz. Scumerine of Liége. Into these lime- 
stone caverns the streams had entered through 
chinks, and left, in past ages, deposits of bones, 
and, in the oldest days, flint knives, with mud, 
sand, and pebbles, all of which, by the dripping 
from the cavern roof of water charged wit 
lime, have been preserved and consolidated. 
Portions of human bone were found, with flint 
knives, among the remains of extinct animals: 
the characteristics of age in all the bones being 
equal. In the Engis cavern, eight miles from 
Liége, the remains of at least three human 
beings were found; the skull of one being em- 
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bedded side by side with a mammoth’s tooth. 
On the opposite side of the Meuse, in the cavern 
of Engiboul, remains of extinct animals abound, 
in connexion with flint implements, cut bones, 
and the bones of man. Sir Charles Lyell, who 
had visited Schmerfing and heard his statements, 
in an earlier book recorded his opinions without 
adding his own assent. That he now gives after 
reinvestigating the evidence, and after having 
visited some of the yet remaining caves. With 
philosophical candour he retracts his former 
error, but reminds us that “a discovery which 
seems to contradict the general tenor of previous 
investigations is naturally received with much 
hesitation. To have undertaken in 1832, with 
a view of testing its truth, to follow the Belgian 
philosopher through every stage of his observa- 
tions and proofs, would have been no easy task 
even for one well skilled in geology and osteology. 
To be let down, as Schmerling was, day after 
day, by a rope tied to a tree, so as to slide 
to the foot of the first opening of the Engis 
cave, where the best preserved human skulls 
were found; and after thus gaining access 
to the first subterranean gallery, to creep on all 
fours through a contracted passage leading to 
larger chambers, there to superintend, by torch 
light, week after week and year after year, the 
workmen who were breaking through the stalag- 
mitic crust, as hard as marble, in order to re- 
move, piece by piece, the underlying bone-breccia, 
nearly as ve | ; to stand for hours with one’s 
feet in the mud, and with water dripping from 
the roof on one’s head, in order to mark the 
sition and guard against the loss of each single 
ae of a skeleton; and at length, after finding 
leisure, strength, and courage for all these ope- 
rations, to look forward, as the fruits of one’s 
labour, to the publication of unwelcome intelli- 
gence, opposed to the prepossession of the 
scientific as well as of the unscientific public— 
when these circumstances are taken into ac- 
count, we need scarcely wonder, not only that a 
passing traveller failed to stop and scrutinise 
the evidence, but that a quarter of a century 
should have elapsed before even the neighbour- 
ing professors of the University of Liége came 
forth to vindicate the truthfulness of their inde- 
fatigable and clear-sighted countryman.” 

Besides the caverns of Liége, Sir Charles has 
visited the cave of the Neanderthal, near Diissel- 
dorf. This cave is a hundred feet below the top of 
a limestone cliff, that overhangs the Diissel, and 
a rent in the limestone has connected it with the 
upper surface of the country. Here, Dr. Funt- 
rott of Elberfeldt found the ancient skeleton of 
aman, who, by the form of his bones, had been 
very muscular; but whose skull, with a promi- 
nent ridge over the eyes and little forehead, was 
declared by Professor Huxley to be the most 
ape-like he had ever seen. 

But, it may be asked, if remains of manare to 
be looked for among those of creatures whose 
bones are cemmon in ancient river gravel, why 
are we to ‘ind traces of human life only in caves ? 
It is a fact that the existence of such relics has 
at length been proved, and such assurance has 





at last obtained more favourable reception for 
the conclusions of MM. Tournal, Christo}, 
Schmerling, and others. In the first place, 
thirteen years after the publication of Sclmer- 
ling’s “ Researches,” M. Boucnek pg PertuEs 
found some flint implements in the alluvium at 
Abbeville in Picardy, their antiquity being 
demonstrated by their position. Since 1841, 
such instruments have been dug out of gravel 
and sand in repairing the fortifications at Ab- 
beville. Bones of the elephant, rhinoceros, 
bear, hyena, &c., were found in the same 
bed, but the scientific world generally ac- 
counted for the wrought flints by natural 
agency or fraud. Dr. Ricottor of Amiens 
was one of the most sceptical, until he visited 
Abbeville and saw the collection of M. Boucher 
de Perthes. He went home, resolved to look 
for himself for flint toois in the gravel-pits 
near Amiens, forty miles away, and found them 
precisely similar, and in the same beds—not in 
the vegetable soil, nor in the brick earth with 
land and fresh-water shells next below, but in the 
lower beds of coarse flint gravel, usually twelve, 
twenty, or twenty-five feet below the surface. 
He published the results of his investigation, 
with careful plates of the implements found, and 
four years after that, in "fifty-eight, the tide of 
— was turned in England by the results 
obtained by Mr. PenGE Ly from careful explo- 
ration of a new and untouched suite of bone 
caverns, near the sea, at Brixham, in Devon- 
shire. The Royal Society made two grants to- 
wards the expense of a skilled examination of 
this cave. ere, flint knives were found in 
positions that proved them to have been manu- 
factured when or before the cave bear lived in 
Britain. 

The geology of the valley of the Somme was 
then explained by Mr. Presrwicu, in company 
with Mr. Jonn Evans, of the Society of Anti- 
quaries ; and all doubt of the geologists was set 
at rest when Mr. Prestwich extracted with his 
own hands from a bed of undisturbed gravel at 
St. Acheul, a well-shaped flint hatchet, seventeen 
feet below the surface, and found lying on its 
flat side. There were no rents in the overlying 
beds, which contained many land and fresh-water 
shells. The hatchet, therefore, could not pos- 
sibly have worked its way down through the 
soil, by accident, into that earlier formation. In 
the year following, Mr. Frowerr, digging for 
himself at St. Acheul, disinterred, at a depth of 
twenty-two feet from the surface, a fine sym- 
metrically shaped weapon, of an oval form, lying 
in and beneath strata which were to be perfectly 
undisturbed. 

But, among all the flint implements in the 
alluvial sand and gravel of the Somme there has 
not been found a single human bone ; nor have 
human bones been found anywhere in Europe 
among the flint tools of valley deposits. Yct we 
do find the bones of other mammalia in living 
or extinct species, and Cuvier pointed out long 
ago that the bones of man, buried oa battle- 
fields, are not found to decay faster than the 
bones of horses. In the Liege caverns, also, 
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human bones were found in exactly the same 
condition of decay as those of the cave bear, 
tiger, and mammoth. Sir Charles, while ex- 
pecting that some human remains will be de- 
tected in the older alluvium of European valleys, 
now that curiosity is stimulated and research 
rightly directed, tells us we must not forget 
that Dr. Schmerling, after finding extinct mam- 
malia and flint tools in forty-two Belgian ¢a- 
verns, found human bones, ras in three or four. 
It was not till the year ‘fifty-five that the first 
skull of the musk buffalo was found in the 
fossiliferous gravel of the Thames; and not till 
eighteen ’sixty that the same animal was proved 
to have co-existed in France with the mammoth. 
Not many years ago, the government of Hol- 
land drained and converted into dry land the 
forty-five thousand square acres of the Lake of 
Haarlem. There had been many a shipwreck 
on that water, many a naval fight, hundreds of 
Dutch and Spanish soldiers had been drowned 
there, and thirty or forty thousand souls had 
lived on its borders. Yet the thousands of 
miles of trenches cut on the farms spread over 
its bed, disclosed no evidence that man had ever 
lived on or about that soil, except the evidence 
of a few works of art. One or two wrecked 
Spanish ships and Spanish arms were found. 
But there was never found a human bone. 

In eighteen ’sixty, flint implements of the 
Amiens type were found in the lowest gravel at 
La Motte Piquet, in the suburbs of Paris, on the 
left bank of the Seine. A flint hatchet has been 
found, also in gravel, at Précy, in the valley of 
the Oise. A few flint implements have been 
found, also, in the gravel bed on which a part of 
London is built. In the British Museum is a 
flint spear-head found, with an elephant’s tooth, 
at Black Mary’s, near Gray’s Inn-lane, London. 
At Pease Marsh, in the alluvium of the Wey, 
near Guildford, a wedge-shaped flint instrument 
has been found; another in the valley of the 
Dasent ; others among waste at the foot of the 
cliff between Herne Bay and the Reculvers. 
In the days when such instruments were made 
here, what is now German Ocean was land; 
England was connected with the mainland ; and 
the Thames, running further east, flowed probably 
into the Rhine. In the ancient river gravel of 
the valley of the Ouse, Mr. Wyatt, after visiting 
the gravel-pits of Acheul, resolved to watch the 
excavations of the gravel-pits at Biddenham, 
two miles from Bedford. Several flint tools 
have consequently been found here, in association 
with bones of the elephant anddeer. At Hoxne, 
near Diss, in Suffolk, even in the first year of this 
century, Mr. Joun Frere found, and described 
to the Society of Antiquaries, flint tools of the 
Amiens type, in gravel under clay. The site has 
been revisited, and more tools have been found. 
The cutting edge of these tools is so sharp and 
fresh, that Mr. Frere may have been right in sup- 
posing that there was a manufactory here. In 
the gravel at Icklingham, in Suffolk, lance- 
heads have been found. The only British cave 
from which implements resembling those of 
Amiens have been obtained, since full attention 








has been drawn to the points needing minute 
observation, is that recently opened near Wells, 
in Somersetshire. It is near the cave of Wokey 
Hole, from which the mouth of the river Axe 
issues on the southern flanks of the Mendips. 
Here are found fossil bones of many extinct 
animals, intermixed with some arrow-leads 
made of bone, and many chipped flints and 
chipped pieces of chert. A flint spear-head was 
found, embedded side by side with a hyena’s 
tooth. Among the bone caves of the peninsula 
of Gower, in Glamorganshire, is a newly-dis- 
covered cave. CotoneL Woop found, in ’sixty- 
one, the remains of two species of rhinoceros in 
an undisturbed part of the deposit, lying above 
some well-shaped flint knives, evidently of 
human workmanship. 

The issue of all these researches is, in the 
opinion now held by geologists, that although 
man, whose traces are found only in the post- 
tertiary deposits, is geologically a new comer 
upon earth, his antiquity is, nevertheless, much 
greater than chronologists have hitherto sup- 
posed, 
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“THe evidence you shall give, shall be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you ” and with the customary adjura- 
tion, which, on my ears, always grates with dis- 
agreeable harshness from the thoroughly methodi- 
cal and indifferent sing-song in which the words 
are pronounced, A. B. is sworn and proceeds to 
give evidence. I dare say that he often deposes to 
more than the truth, and I am afraid as often 
to less than the truth; but I doubt the frequency 
of his coming up to the exact exigent standard 
demanded by his oath. Granting him honest, he 
may be nervous and irritable, with a confused 
— for dates, and an inconvenient knack for 
remembering only those events or portions of 
conversation which the gentleman in the wig 
who is teasing him with questions most devoutly 
wishes were dismissed from his mind. But, 
consider the witness sworn. Why, if he be a 
man, does a fatuous greasy smile generally play 
about his lips as he mumbles at the ragged 
dog’s-eared book which the usher, with an 
utter disregard for the fitness of things, has 
provided from the nearest second-hand book-stall 
among other “ properties” of a court of law ? 
Why, when he is duly sworn, does he ordinaril 
pass the back of his hand over his lips as thoug 
to wipe away the taste of the oath he has just 
taken? Why, from the begining to the end of 
his ordeal in the witness-box, is his hat the bane 
and burden of his existence? Why is the 
smoothing of its nap—when it has any—a task 
which he incessantly pursues? Why is its brim 
an object to be perpetually plucked and pinched 
with dubby fipgers? Why, if the witness be a 
lady, does she, in lieu of mumbling or kissing 
the book, give it a defiant smack that is half a 
bite—as though it were a Man, and she meant 
to stand no nonsense from it? Why does the 
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lady-witness commence proceedings by re-tying 
her bonnet-strings, or her boa? Why in the 
thumb of her left hand glove is there almost in- 
variably an orifice, disclosing flesh? Why does 
the dandy-deponent, the witness of the upper 
Ten Thousand, when he leaves the box, contrive 
to stumble over two out of the three steps that 
lie between him and the floor of the court ? 

Why? Well; because the majority of witnesses 
arenervousandirritable, you may answer. But you 
don’t see that greasy fatuous smile anywhere out 
of a court of justice. The back-handed movement, 
the painful pantomime with the hat, the stumble 
over the stairs, the hole in the thumb of the left- 
hand glove, belong to witnesses exclusively ; 
and witnesses themselves are, so runs my theory, 
arace and type of humanity, apart. Some babies 
are born with silver spoons, and others with 
wooden ladles, in their mouths. I believe in an 
order of children who are born with the ragged 
dog’s-eared book at their lips, by whose cradie 
side the swearing usher stands, and who are 
brought up as witnesses from the breast. 

I have come to be witbin pistol-shot of forty 
years of age, and I never was publicly examined 
In any case, civil or criminal, in my life. And yet 
I have lived, an *t please you, in a continually 
simmering vat of hot water. Litigation! Why, 
I know all the offices in Parchmentopolis as well 
as any lawyer’s clerk in his second year, and have 
a whole tin box at home full of bills of costs and 

een ferret. If the number of processes which 

ave been served upon me were all laid together 
longitudinally, they would reach — say from 
Doctors’ Commons to Old Palace Yard. Law- 
suits! I have been a party to scores of them. 
Plaints! Her Majesty’s attorney-general has 
done me the honour to bring three several 
actions against me in the Court of Exchequer, 
and still 1 have never stood up ina witness-box, 
never kissed the book, twiddled my hat, and 
been told to look at the jury, to listen to the 
judge, to pay particular attention to the examin- 
ing counsel, not forgetting general injunctions to 
“speak up,” and to be careful about what I said, 
on pain of being committed for contempt, or 
indicted for perjury. 

I will admit that my legal testimony has more 
than once been called for. What I have known, or 
what other people chosetotake it into their heads 
that I have known, about the rights and wrongs 
of certain quarrels, has, from time to time, made 
many most respectable plaintiffs and defendants 
anxious to “ have me in the box,” and to sub- 
ject the discreetly corked bottle of truth within 
me, to the action, persuasive or coercive, of the 
forensic corkscrew. It has never come to any- 
thing. Ihave been subpenaed over and over 

ain, Ihave touched that mysterious guinea 
which the clerk, vegetating, perhaps, on a hopcless 
five-and-twenty shillings a week, hands to you 
with a grudging politeness—that guinea which 
neither looks, nor feels, nor sounds, like other 
money—and which, Vespasian’s axiom neverthe- 
less, olet, for it smells of pounced vellum and 
japanned tin—ihat guinea, which, somehow, 
never seems to have been fairly come by, 





or legitimately earned, but rather to be of 
the nature of the demon’s arles, and which 
consequently you make all convenient haste to 
spend in some wild waste or unholy prodigality. 
I have a stuffed heron in a glass case at home ; 
I bought it with a subpenal guinea. I bought 
a chance in the Art-Union with another. I 
divided a third between a share in the Frank- 
fort lottery, and a box of pills warranted to cure 
all diseases, and the consumption of which 
added about half a dozen to the ailments from 
which I was already suffering. It is, ab- 
stractedly, so monstrous and prodigious a thing 
that the law should pay you anything, that the 
primary fact of the donative begets recklessness 
and mistrust. You feel, either that you are 
taking the money of the widow and the orphan, 
or that you are the stipendiary of a rogue. 
With numerous subpeenas, how is it that the 
usher has never called my name in court? If 
litigants have been so anxious to “have me in 
the box,” how comes it that I have never ap- 
peared in the box? Let fate and my destinal star 
reply. Time after time have I gone down to 
Westminster Hall, to Guildhall, nay, to Croydon 
or Guildford, when an astute and penniless plain- 
tiff, wishing simply to annoy a wealthy defendant, 
has laid the venue of a twenty-pound plaint in 
Surrey or elsewhere, as far away from the real 
scene of dispute as possible. Days have I 
wasted and waited for the particular case | have 
been concerned in, to come on ; yet, like a boast- 
ful but craven pugilist, it never has come ou—at 
least, it has never advanced to sufficient ripeness 
for my advent to become an event. Either the 
jury have, in an early stage of the case, shown 
unmistakable signs that they had had enough of 
it, or the judge has suggested an arrangement, 
complimenting the parties on their high re- 
spectability :—when the plaintiff was fully pre- 
pared to show that the defendant was twin- 
rother to Barabbas; whereas the defendant 
was bent on calling me to prove that the habi- 
tual turpitude of the plaintiff exceeded, on the 
whole, that of Jonathan Wild, Sawney Bean, 
and Mother Brownrigge. Likewise is it due in 
justice to the bar of England to confess that 
many of my cases in Westminster Hall have been 
settled without going into court, through the 
kind offices of the counsel employed on either 
side. Who would imagine that so much bene- 
volence lurked beneath those spiky horsehair 
wigs; that beneath those austere stuff gowns 
such kindly hearts were beating? ‘Can't we 
come to a friendly understanding ?” says Ruba- 
sore, Q.C., whom I always (quite erroneously, it 
seems) assumed to be a most quarrelsome fellow. 
“Come, now, my good sir,” puts in Serjeant 
Squallop, “is there no way of settling this un- 
pleasant little difference?” How glibly they 
talk of the uncertainty of the law! How deli- 
cately they hint at the inconvenience of one’s 
private affairs being sifted before a ribald audi- 
ence, and exposed next day in the newspapers! 
How deftly they draw our attention to the 
fact that one story is a good one till another is 








told; that, strong as we may think our case, 
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the other side may have a stronger; that, even 
if we gain a verdict, we may be beaten in the 
long run by a point of law and a new trial. 
“And you know what casuists we lawyers are,” 
simpers Rubasore, oc, with deprecatory shrug. 
So the case is settled, and I get my guinea for 
nothing. Who shall accuse the bar, after this, 
of a disposition towards fomenting litigation 
and engendering strife ? I wonder if ever I could 
be a peacemaker. Yes; I think I could, if I 
were a Q.C. in good practice, with my fee paid 
beforehand. I think I should be glad to patch 
up little differences without going into court, if 
I wanted to get away early to a dinner at Rich- 
mond, or if my cob were waiting to take me for 
an airing, or if I had rather a heavy case comi 
on in the King’s Bench in half an hour, whic 
rendered this particular one in the Common 
Pleas somewhat of a bore. 

I can’t say that I am much the better for the 
gratuitous guineas I have had as compensation 
for the writ of subpeena; for the stuffed heron is 
getting rather shaky about the legs, and at the 
sale of my effects will fetch, 1 apprehend, some- 
thing considerably under a crown. But my 
enudeaoen in legal purlieus have not been, per- 
haps, wholly barren. I have studied witnesses, 
I have marked their ways, made notes of their 
demeanour, envisaged their lineaments, and 
catalogued their apparel. I have grown at last 
—errors excepted, of course—to distinguish 
witnesses from other men. 

You may tell your witness, first, from the fact 
that he is always hungry and thirsty, and that 
the voracity with which ‘he partakes of refresh- 
ment is equalled by his cheerful alacrity to be fed. 
For, the witness is a creature to be paid, and not 
to pay. Nothing edible or potable comes amiss to 
him. ie is ready for a mutton chop, at ten thirty; 
for a quiet crust of bread and cheese and a glass 
of old ale—he is very fond of old ale—at noon ; 
for a substantial ‘‘ point” steak, a mealy potato 
like a ball of flower, a pickled walnut, and a 
pint of Allsopp’s draught, at one P.M. ; for any 
number of sandwiches and glasses of sherry 
while the managing clerk holds him in whispered 
confabulation as to that one point about which 
he is to be so very particular in giving his evi- 
dence, and which he either totally forgets, or 
makes some transcendental blunder about, before 
he has been five minutes in the box. Then, again, 
he is ready, when the case is over, for a regular 
good dinner washed down by champagne and port 
—the last a peculiar rich brown fruity vintage, 
like liquid plum-pudding with plenty of brandy in 
it : the special growth of the vineyards patronised 
by legal hotel-keepers, and which has the curious 
property of causing every witness after the second 
glass to inform his neighbour in a confidential 
hiccup that if it hadn’t been for the manner in 
which he gave his evidence, the case would have 
infallibly broken down. The miscreant Strad- 
lings would have won the day, and the noble- 
hearted Styles—who gives the dinner—would 
have been nowhere. It is, in fact, in these legal 


hotels that witnesses may literally be said to live 
on the fat of the land. 


They are not proud. 





While better viands are getting ready they will 
make — _ a basin mock-turtle, in — 
scraps of glutinous parchment appear to have 
been boiled in lieu of calves’-head. They will 
fill up an odd corner with a quarter of a pork- 
pie and half a pint of stout; nay, I have even 
seen teetotal witnesses (who are generally in- 
echerent in the box, and virulently suspected of 
intoxication by the judge) punish the plaintiff's 
pocket pretty heavily in the way of Banbury 
cakes and lemonade. Country witnesses, whose 
stomachs are unused to waiting, and to whom 
kickshaws are as the idle wind which they 
regard not, are not above taking a substan- 
tial lunch from the joint at the Exchequer 
dining-rooms ; and as ior by-driuks, and “ quiet 
drains,” and a cozy pipe and a glass of some- 
thing hot till that interminable trial of Hudge 
versus Gudge shall give place to the long-ex- 
pected case of Stradlings versus Styles, their 
name is legion. Of course there are from time 
to time stingy plaintiils, and pauper plaintiffs, 
and attorneys who are chary in disbursing costs 
out of pocket. In these cases the witnesses 
don’t live on the fat of the land, and injure the 
plaintiff’s case accordingly; but there is one 
repast they must have by fair meaus or by foul 
—the first being understood that they are paid 
for, the second that they pay. They will have 
tea. The consumption of that refreshing and 
uninebriating beverage does not in the slightest 
degree interfere with their appetite for stimu- 
lants ; still a witness without his teais nothing. 
He takes it at all times between noon aud 
five p.w.; but his tea he must and will have: 
a complete and perfect tea—not a mere cup of 
wishy-washy Souchong, but supplemented by 
rounds of toast—the greasier the better—and a 
rasher of bacon, an egg, or an anchovy, by way 
of relish, The witness is generally a stranger 
in the land: he may have come from remote 
Camberwell, and his tea reminds him of his 
happy home. The young lady attendant at the 
colfee-shop is usually aware of her customer 
being a witness, by Lis asking for the Morning 
Advertiser, which organ is not often taken in 
under the tea dispensation, and next by his 
subsiding into the placid perusal of the Stan- 
dard of the day before yesterday. He reads of 
bygone trials and witnesses of the past, and 
buoys himself up, perchance, with the hope that 
his own fame will be wafted down to posterity 
by the Standard of to-morrow. 

The witness, while he is in the chrysalis or 
grub-state—I mean no pun—but his transition 
condition, before he develops into the full-grown 
butterflydom of the box, is lifted several hun- 
dred feet above his ordinary social altitude. He 
lives in another world. He has associates and 
intimates he would not have dreamt of being 
gregarious with, two days ago. "Ie is made 
much of, He is a superior being. Barristers 
walk up and down Westminster Hall, arm in 
arm with him; Wealthy solicitors clap him on 
the shoulder and tell him to stand firm. Baronets 
press his hand, and sometimes leave substantial 








tokens of their affection for him behind the pres- 
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sure. Landlords are enjoined to take the utmost 
careof him. Pale-faced runners from theattorney’s 
office are affected to his service, partially as body 
servants, partially as spies and guardians, to take 
care that he does not run away, that he does not 
throw himself into the arms of the other side; 
and while they pamper him like a prize pig, to 

revent him from eating and drinking himself 
into a state of blind oblivion of his duties to- 
wards Stradlings and against Styles. For wit- 
nesses are mortal men, even as voters at con- 
tested elections are, and will sometimes fade 
away from the paths of prudence. By the way, 
now that I think of it, the witness, generically 
speaking, is almost identical in manners, cus- 
tom, countenance, and conversation, with the 
Voter! And voters are, like witnesses, a species 
of humanity typical and peculiar in their cha- 
racteristics. i once had a vote for the county, 
but I never voted. I was made aware of 
being seised of a vote for some chambers in 
town, by the Radical party (my own, oh bitter 
scorn!) “fighting the battle of the constitution 
in the Registration Courts,” and objecting, on 
some technical ground, to my qualification. 
They gained the day, but the victory was dis- 
astrous to them, as they had acted (aha!) under 
the erroneous impression that I was a red-hot 
Tory; but I humbly thank the revising bar- 
rister for striking my name off the register. 
What should I have done with a vote? Does it 
concern you, or me, or any other man, in the 
present pure and healthy state of the political 
atmosphere, save the regularly stamped, ap- 
proved, and typical voter, whether Sir John 
Grampus or General Bounce be the man for 
Westminster ? 

There are times when the witness rises to the 
dignity of a public character; but it is more 
frequently in connexion with an election petition 
before a parliamentary committee than as a 
witness in one of the courts at Westminster, 
that he becomes remarkable. Take Giles Jolter, 
for instance, assistant-ostler at the Red Her- 
ring on Horseback, Chumpsford. The defeated 
candidate for ‘the representation of that im- 
portant borough in parliament has petitioned 
against the sitting member. It is the old story: 
bribery, corruption, treating, intimidation, and 
the rest of it. The lawyers on both sides rub 
their hands and chuckle; for it is a fat case, 
which, on a moderate computation, will cost 
about fifty pounds an hour during hearing. 
Giles Jolter is brought, to his intense amaze- 
ment, and for the first time in his life, from 
Chumpsford to London by express train. With 
him, perhaps, also as witnesses, may be Mr. Chaw- 
chobbs, landlord of the Pickled Egg beer-shop, 
and two or three other cntedeadl worthies in 
hobnails and fustian. They all live on the before- 
mentioned fat of the land. They are in a 
continual state of beatitude, arising from un- 
| limited feeds of bran-mash, oilcake, and scienti- 
fically sliced mangel-wurzel. They might have 
Revalenta Arabica, Thorley’s food, Indian pig- 
meal, for the asking for. They wax fat and kick, 
and their bones are full of marrow. One of the 


[the upper hoxes. 





pale-faced runners, selected for the post on the 
ground of his being a man about town, is de- 
tached to show them the sights and the lions of 
London. At theatres you may see Chawchobbs 
fast asleep, with his head leaning on his arms, in 
It would never do to takea 
valuable witness to the pit. At music-halls 
Giles Jolter’s horse-collar grin pervades the 
stalls. He thinks the Perfect Cure the greatest 
terpsichorean marvel of the age, yet still offers 
to back himself for “half a poond” to “joomp agin 
him.” He speculates upon the number of pints 
of ale consumed by “ Any Other Man,” prepara- 
tory to his stump oration; and at night, when 
he returns to his lodgings, disturbs the whele 
house with unearthly yelps and rumblings, in his 
attempt to imitate the pleasing melody of In 
the Strand—the Strand. Nothing is spared, in 
short, to make Giles Jolter’s witness-life a car- 
nival of joy—this poor conscript of toilsome hus- 
bandry, who at home fares worse than the | 
horses he helps to tend, and has but the Union - 
to look forward to when his joints have grown 
too stiff for his task of currycombing and rubbing 
down!—but the scheme of his revelry has one cu- 
rious omission. The lawyers have forgotten the 
requirements of Jolter and his comrades in the 
way of clothes. Chawchobbs has been snatched 
in haste and shirt-sleeves from his beer-shop bar, 
and when, in places of fashionable or convivial 
town resort, you come upon rough uncouth men 
of peasant mien, clad in short smock-frocks, 
fustian suits, billicock hats, monumental ankle- 
jacks, with rural clay scarce uncaked from them, 
and wonderful velveteen waistcoats, with double 
rows of mother-o’-pearl buttons, you may be 
tolerably certain that a great election petition is 
on at Westminster, and that these are witnesses. 

It comes to the turn of Giles Jolter to be exa- 
mined. ’Tis not much he has to prove. Perhaps 
he only overheard the conversation in which the 
sitting member offered the head-ostler (who had 
a vote) nineteen guineas for a single hair out of 
the bay mare’s tail; or perhaps he found three 
five-pound notes in the corn-chest, with “ Vote 
for Peverill” on ascrap of paper pinned thereto ; 
or it may be he was instructed carefully to way- 
lay, discreetly to kidnap, and completely to fuddle, 
Boolwang, the great radical of Chumpsford. As a 
rule, the parliamentary committee can make no- 
thing of Giles Jolter. When he is probed for facts 
bearing on the case, he retails in the Beeotian dia- 
lect, scraps of local scandal damaging to county 
families of the highest standing. 

Thus: Rubasore, Q.C. “ Do you remember the 
thirteenth of June ?” 

To him Jolter: “Ay, sure-lye, ’twas t’ day 
Squire Gargoyll laid t? horsewhip ’cross uns 
woife’s shouthers i’ the coach-house.” 

At a subsequent period of cross-examination, 
Serjeant Squallop takes Jolter in hand. 

“You say you saw Sir Norman Peverill at 
, Red Herring on Horseback. What was he 

oing ?” 

“He wor toight.” 

** What do you mean, sir ?” 

“ Whoy, droonk, tibby sure.” And the unequi- 
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vocating Jolter bestows the horse-collar grin on 
the entire auditory (including Sir Norman Peve- 
rill, who sups at his club on a rusk and a glass 
of Seltzer water), in humorous amusement at the 
simplicity of the learned serjeant, who does not 
know the meaning of the word “toight.” 

Not unfrequently Jolter himself appears, as 
he expresses it, “toight as a droom,” and con- 
templates the august tribunal through a dense 
haze of beer. He has, in these cases, slipped 
away from his legal guides, philosophers, and 
friends, and, wearied with vinous and spirituous 
luxuries, betaken himself to a rustic orgie of four- 
penny ale in some Westmonasterian ‘beer-shop, 
reminding him of his native Beeotia, in company 
with a sweep, a navigator, and two militia-men. 
Sometimes, in these moments of beery abandon- 
ment, he is pounced upon by a wary recruiting- 
sergeant, vt forthwith enlisted in her Majesty’s 
Forty-fourth Foot. More than once have par- 
liamentary agents been compelled to pay “ smart 
money” for the ransom of Giles Jolter. 

By this time the assistant-ostler has become 
a public character. He wakes one morning with 
a headache, and finds himself famous. “ No 
more flagrant instance of the innate and in- 
curable rottenness of our electoral system could 
be found, we think, than in the hideous ter- 
giversation of the witness Jolter, in his evidence 
before the committee on the Chumpsford elec- 
tion petition” —thus commences a leading article 
in a daily newspaper, and G. is the hero of the 
first paragraph. 

Matters, however, may grow serious, and the 
communicativeness of Giles may become as com- 
promising as his reticence is embarrassing. At all 
hazards, the assistant-ostler must then be got out 
of the way, and his cross-examination is cut short 
by his sudden disappearance. He is spirited 
away nobody knows whither. Of course the 
sitting member, and those eminent and astute 
parliamentary agents, Messrs. Weasle, Eylet, 
and Hole, are entirely ignorant of his where- 
abouts. Quick! a proclamation, two proclama- 
tions, half a dozen proclamations, for the appre- 
hension of Giles Jolter! It passes comprehen- 
sion, but it is still within the range of possibility, 
that the passenger in a blue cloak, with a fur 
collar, green spectacles, and a sealskin cap, who 
took the mail-train from London to Sensheues 
on such a night, was the recalcitrant Giles ; nay, 
he has been seen, with no disguise at all, but in 
his normal fustian and hobnails, astounding the 
fisher-girls at Boulogne or Dunkirk with the 
horse-collargrin. Then Giles is caugnt, and makes 
his appearance, quaking and blubbering, at the bar 
of the House of Commons, where, imagining in 
his perturbation that he is in peril for poaching, he 
piteously assures their honours worships that he 
“niver tooched a rabbit in uns loife.” The end 
of it is, that after the serjeant-at-arms—to the 
ineffable disgust of that courtly and bag-wigged 
functionary—has had charge of Giles for a day 
or two, he is committed to Newgate under the 
Speaker’s warrant. And there the governor 
doesn’t know what to do with bim; and after a few 
weeks’ incarceration, during which the Sunday 





papers write about him as a “ martyr to oligar- 
chical tyranny,” the session comes to an end, 
and the Speaker’s warrant, being by this time so 
much waste paper, Giles Jolter is discharged. 
Perhaps a subscription is opened for him in the 
columns of some red-hot journal, and the first 
week’s list of contributions comprises : “ A Foe 
to Despotism, 5s.;” “Brutus Britannicus, 
2s. 6d. ;” “ Blood or the Ballot, 1s. ;’ “ One who 
hates M.P.s., 9d. (weekly),” and so forth. 

But Jolter subsides, and goes back to Beotia 
and Chumpsford to tend his cattle, and is no 
more heard of. The great tribe of witnesses 
must submit to a similar fate. Their fame is 
but ephemeral. Their notoriety endures but for 
a day. They fade into nothingness and oblivion ; 
in the great crowd they pass unnoticed ; and it 
is only when you hang about the law courts and 
wear out, wearily, your shoe-leather in the Hall 
of the Lost Footsteps, that you single them out 
again, and watch their ways, and dive into their 
haunts. I never take up the report of a trial 
twenty years old, without wondering what has 
become of all the witnesses. What a noise they 
made in the world, and into what complete for- 
getfulness they have drifted! As I lay down my 
pen, an Italian organ-grinder in the street be- 
neath, strikes up “Il balen.” Confound those 
ees Yet, stay, the brown stranger 
may worth studying. Why, goodness, 
gracious! the name of his papa may have been 
Theodore Majocchi, that witness of witnesses ; 
and the air ground on the paternal organ, not 
* Tl balen,” but “Non mi ricordo!” His father 
may have been a witness against Queen Caroline 





ROUND THE DOME OF ST. PETER. 

Rome 
lamentable Rome! the Eternal City that never 
fades—Old Rome, to which time gives only 
mellowing graces, not disfiguring wrinkles— 
queen in the past, though her purple was 
often splashed with blood and mire, and queen 
in the present, though fettered and discrowned ; 
with what passionate beating of the heart 
strangers first drive through those narrow wind- 
ing streets; with what glad yearning of affec- 
tion old friends go back to their beloved haunts ! 
Florence, elegant and esthetic, rich in medi- 
eval reminiscences, with every street a poem, 
and every house a history; Genoa, proud and 
stately, clothing her steeps with marble palaces, 
and ruling her world of waters with no meek 
sceptre; Venice, dreamy, mournful, and half 
dead; Turin, modern, gay, and not a little 
flaunting—all are beautiful; but none equal to 
the centre of Catholic Christendom, the old 
mistress of the world, where the curule chair 
and the imperial throne of the Cesars was a 
lower seat than the fisherman’s chair, where the 
proudest crown of the empire was a humble 
wreath compared to the arrogant triplet round 
the Christian Father’s mitre. Back to beloved 
Rome, so full of sin, and sorrow, and evil rule, 
and stifled lamentation, so full of beauty and 


ain! dirty, eee beautiful, 
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joy, and childlike gaiety of soul—back for the 
third time, went a certain artist and his family 
one winter evening, nine years ago, one of the 
results being a book* on Roman matters, which 
we are doing a good and welcome service in 
helping to make known. 

. a lumbering yellow chaise, drawn by three 
horses abreast, each horse with a collar of bells 
jingling round his neck, and cock’s plume 
feathers nodding in his head, and driven by a 
postilion in a gaudy gold-laced jacket, as shabby 
and rusty as it was tinselly and tawdry, our 
artist and his family drove through the Cam- 

a—no railroad then—-leaving Civita Vecchia 
behind them. Their way through the tall skele- 
ton grasses and the dry cane’s tufted feathers of 
the rolling slopes, was not without abundance of 
local colouring. Plump and rosy little beggar 
children—each child an infant Saint John—ran 
laughing by the side of the carriage, throwing 
summersets whenever they had the chance, and 
screaming “dateci qualche cosa” at the top of 
their shrill Italian voices, till they seemed to 
ong the very brains of the travellers; conta- 
ini, sitting athwart the tongue of their heavy 
carts drawn by the superb grey oxen of the 
Campagna, flashed back a merry answer to their 
pleasant words of greeting; or a light wine 
caretta, ringing along with its horse bright in 
rosettes and feathers, and a fierce little pomero 
barking furiously at the passers-by, showed the 
driver fast asleep under the tall triangular cover ; 
droves of oxen, driven by bandit-looking men 
armed with long poles, and not always safe to 
meet, especially if the day be hot and they have 
been driven to the verge of their patience, were 
bathed in the slanting sunlight, till the grey 
grew warm with ruddy gold and brightened into 
purple ; long lines of horses and mules, tied head 
to tail, were shouted and screamed at, as if they 
understood la lingua Toscana in bocca Romana, 
as well as human beings; flocks of sheep were 
watched over by the Pan of the Campagna, in his 
shaggy sheepskin breeches and wilderness of 
matted hair, who, planting his long pole diago- 
nally towards ‘him, stretches out his legs wide 
apart, and leans against it, tripod fashion, study- 
ing the countenances and behaviour of his flock, 
or sleeping in the sunshine; long-haired cream- 
coloured goats browsing round the ruins, or 
peeping out from behind the bushes on the 
olls, fell intoaccidental groupings, marvellously 
well suited and picturesque; buffaloes dragging 
rude wains, their melancholy eyes full of infinite 
yearning and regret, plodded wearily along, sway- 
ing their heavy heads at each step; carriages 
met them full of expectant faces Soden out 
for friends returning from Civita Vecchia; and, as 
they came nearer to the city, groups of Romans 
were walking, talking, and laughing together :— 


* Roba di Roma, by W. W. Story. “ Roba” 
means goods, wares, things, or “ notions of any and 
every kind,” from rubbish and riffra® to the most 
exquisite product of art and nature. Robaccia means 
trash and trumpery—bad, coarse roba; but Mr. 
Story has given us roba not robaccia—stores not 





these were some of their incidents of travel, until 
they neared the Porta Cavaileggieri, and the 
great mother of nations was fairly won. 

Then the glory of glories began. There 
was the huge dome of St. Peter’s, golden with 
the last burning rays of the sunset; beneath, 
the pillars of the grand colonnade of Bernini, 
standing like giants against the dreamy air; 
there, the splashing fountains “shook their 
loosening silver in the sun,” and the Egyptian 
obelisk “ pointed its lean finger to the sky ;” 
the great bel! clanging from the belfry, the 
Piazza thronged with animated groups. Here 
were priests and soldiers moving in separate 
masses through the city which both were helping 
to enslave; there the ghastly confraternita, 
shrouded in white, with two holes left for the 
eyes, headed a funeral procession, the waving 
black banners of which were marked with the 
death’s head and cross-bones, blazoned in gilding 
on them; there were the lamps set up to the 
honour of the Madonna teleiiing everywhere 
in little shrines, while women, leaning from 
the balconies above, talked in loud clear tones 
to their friends below ; street sellers were howl- 
ing out their wares, children were screaming, 
men were shouting and a few were swearing, 
pifferari were playing, contadini were singing 
with their rough mountain voices; and so, in 
darkness, tumult, flashing lights at intervals, 
and cries and noise never ceasing, the lumbering 
old yellow chariot thundered over bridges and 
along damp and dirty streets, until it finally 
reached its own appointed gate, and there was 
rest and silence for the weary. 

But not for many hours: for is not December 
the month of the pifferari? those contadini of 
the Abruzzi mountains, who come down from 
their savage steeps to play a novena in Rome to 
the honour of the Madonna, and of the bambino 
who is to be born when Christmas comes ; and is 
not their music of the shrillest and most 
arousing? They begin early in the morning, 
always going in couples, and playing before the 
Madonnas set up in shrines against the shops 
and houses, or on staircases, or in halls, at the 
corners of streets, or down narrow passages and 
alleys—wherever, in short, the papal idol is to 
be found; one playing the zampogna, or bag- 
pipes, the other rete the piffero, or pastoral 
pipe. Sometimes the pipe-player, if of an ardent 
temperament, and dissatisfied with the slower re- 
sults of science, lays down his pipe, and sings 
the verses of the novena in a loud coarse voice, 
while the zampogna drones out the accompani- 
ment; but always the music is of a shrill and 
ear-piercing character, only to be tolerated by 
the zealous piety of the faithful, or for the 
artistic getting up of the performers, with the 
heretics. For, indeed, these pifferari are the 
most picturesque of all, where all are pic- 
turesque. Their conical hats, adorned with the 
eacock’s feather or band of red cords and tassels, 
aid reverently on the ground when honouring 
their Lady; their red waistcoats, blue jackets, 
and yellow homespun breeches; their sandals of 





rubbish, 


untanned hide, bound to the leg by those multitu- 
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dinous cords (they were once called the cio- 
ciari, or the corded) which are so essential to 
the ideal bandit of the boards or the studio ; 
their long brown cloaks, buttoned closely round 
the throat; the various colours which the sun 
has faded, and the rain has washed, and the 
wind has deadened, and which time and sun and 
wind and rain have all mellowed into the most 
harmonious and inexpressibly effective tones ; 
the eager eyes and tangled fell of coal-black hair 
—what would Rome at Christmas-time be with- 
out her pifferari ? 

Then there are the ballad-singers :_generally‘a 
blind old man who sings, accompanied by a woman 
who plays the guitar or the mandolin, and 
sometimes by a little girl, who collects the 
baiocchi, and steals your heart out of you 
with her lustrous earnest eyes. They sell you 
their ballads on a printed sheet for a baioceo, 
with a bright Italian smile and a flourishing 
woodcut thrown into the bargain, on all manner 
of subjects and themes. When the weather 
is warm, too, there are serenaders without 
end; the Trasteverini, specially gifted that 
way, who serenade their stout-limbed strong- 
hearted Blousabellas as pearls, roses, queens 
of beauty, doves, exquisite gems too fragile 
for earth’s keeping, and all the rest of it ac- 
cording to the normal insanity of lovers; and, 
then there are the tradespeople and the artisans, 
who sing—oh, how they sing !—always and all 
day long. Cobblers, sitting on their benches, 
placed under the portone of some great palace, 
to the saving of rent and the sufficient shelter 
of the man, sing as they thump and strain at 
leather and waxed thread ; the blacksmith sings 
louder than his hammer or the roaring fire 
within; the marble-cutter sings ; the carpenter 
sings; the bricklayer; the donna di facenda, at 
her work in the house, or peeling onions in the 
court-yard; the washerwoman at the great public 
cistern, slashing and flaunting her linen with 
inhuman violence—each and all sing—sing their 
loudest, sing their harshest, sing their sweetest ; 
but the song is generally like the life, full of 
power and passion, and the overflowing of luxu- 
riant nature, rather than sentimental in the whin- 
ing sense; and never meagrely given. Even in 
the Opera-house the audience hum the airs to 
accompany the performers, and you may always 
know what opera has been performed, by the 
powerful display of lungs and larynx giving out 
the tunes in the streets by the departing au- 
dience. 

How well everything composes and_har- 
monises together in Rome! What would look 
violent or sordid, according to its degree, in any 
other os here either simply enriches the 
general tone surrounding it, or is but a lower 
note in the same key. It is true that Rome is 
dirty, and might well afford to lose a little of its 
picturesqueness for sake of the godly gain of 
soap and water; but if once the parish beadle, 
with the whitewasher and his pail, gets footin 
there, the Rome of our love will be ruined. 
Those old brown and yellow stones covered with 
golden moss and crimsoned lichen—those jagged 





and broken outlines, glorious in play of light, and 
so wonderful in their varied lines and shadings, 
all overgrown as they are with weeds and 
grasses and tufts of waving flowers—that subtle 
and yet so rich interfusion of colour which 
makes the joy and the despair of the artist— 
would it be gain to lose all this for cream- 
coloured stucco and line and plumb, let the 
stucco be of the creamiest and the plumb-line of 
the straightest? What would Rome be if the 
greens and reds and warm greys of her ruined 
walls, the golden yellow which the sun burns to 
reddened orange, and the deep dark blues which 
strengthen into purples—if all the harmony 
of age, and richness of decay, was lost in the 
hands of the clean and godly, who would white- 
wash that grand old grimy face as a religious 
duty ? 

But these are mere artistic pleasures of the 
eyes, which, picturesque as they are, Rome 
could well afford to lose. There are the heg- 
gars, first of all; from that heroic torso, King 
Beppo, who keeps his bank on the upper piazza 
of the Trinita de’ Monti, and who is the real 
king of the beggars in Rome, to the toothless 
and palsied hag, who pursues you with her 
crutch, and sends an “apoplexy” (accidente) 
after you if you refuse her importunate “ Per 
caritaé, signormo—per l’amor di dio, signorina !” 
This Beppo is a remarkable man, for all that he 
is only a beggar, subject to the lock-up and the 
vagrancy act if he should dare to show himself 
in London. There is no doubt of his being of 
good provincial family; some day he is a baron 
of the Scala di Spagna; but he is really by birth 
a gentleman, who, fiading his two withered and 
undeveloped legs rather in the way of ordinary 
success, set up as beggar-in-chief, having, as his 
stock in trade, a magnificent torso, a good-look- 
ing face and head, ‘bland manners, a pleasant 
smile, an agreeable way of saying, “ Fa buono 
tempo ;” or, “Fa cattivo tempo!” according 
to the weather, a dark blue cloak which he 
drapes round him like a toga, and a profound 
belief in the giving propensity of human nature. 
Beppo has not reasoned ill. He has amassed a 
good fortune, and lends money like any other 
banker ; he has a wife and several children, and 
the other day was able to give his daughter, who 
married a respectable tradesman, a handsome 
dowry, according to the ideas and measurement 
of a Roman shopkeeper. Every fine day he 
comes to the piazza, mounted on a mule, and 
draped in his toga-like cloak, escorted by his 
servant—a boy on crutches. He never begs; 
he only shuffles along on his hands and knees, 
which are guarded by iron and leather, some- 
times, not always, takes off his hat, looks 
up in your face and smiles, tells you that it 
is a good day or a bad one, according to the 
time, then waits and expects; and you—you 
are fascinated, overpowered, and give. Your 
only chance of getting rid of him, or indeed of 
any other beggar, is to raise your left forefinger 
and slowly wag it to and fro. There is a mute 
mesmerism in this signwhich satisfies the boldest. 
The next best recipes against beggars in general 
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are, to be black-haired, to smoke in the streets, 
and to speak only Italian. 

It would be well if there was only Beppo and 
his kin to overpower and bleed you; but Rome 
is the city of beggars, from the Pope (who begs 
for Peter’s pence) downwards. You cannot 
move ten steps without being asked for money 
by some one. Franciscans and Capucins, in 
their brown serge dresses, corded round the 
waist, their dirty feet and grimy hands and 
faces, pounce upon you in the street, or in 
your drawing-room, or your studio, wherever 
you may be; either with a basket, asking for 
food, or rattling before your eyes a tin box 
with a slit in it, into which you are to drop 
what of your bounty you can spare. The Sacconi 
—those shrouded, white-robedspectres, who stalk 
about Rome in most unpleasant mufti, shrouded 
from head to foot, with nothing but holes left 
for their eyes; who may be your most intimate 
friends, and who are surely noblemen, church 
dignitaries, and men of high rank, generally 
doing such strange penance for their sins—steal 
upon you quietly like ghosts in mid-day, or enter 
into your most private chamber suddenly; and 
with warning voices and threatening accent, ask 
alms for the glory of God and the welfare of the 
souls of the faithful. These Sacconi always go 
in pairs, one on each side of the way, never 
speaking and never losing sight of each other, 
but begging furiously of every one they meet, 
and all the more securely, because so thoroughly 
disguised. Then there are the pilgrims who 
beg; and your friends’ servants, who come to 
you on Christmas and New Year’s days, and 
wish you many happy days like to the present, 
for the response of a few pauls; indeed, this 
custom of giving Christmas-boxes and New 
Year’s gifts to your friends’ servants is so uni- 
versal, that many men much in the world have 
a whole army of unpaid domestics, on the chance 
of the wages to be had at these seasons and in 
this manner. There are the servants out of 
place, who beg as the most honourable and pro- 
fitable employment open to them; and troops of 
Ratffaelesque little children, and stalwart men 
and decrepid ones, women in their prime and 
women in the decadence. 

Sometimes the beggars are the victims, as 
when the gardens of the Franciscans lie handy 
to certain windows, and buxom Roman wives 
form friendly relations with the gardeners, to 
whom they signal with the “Pst, pst !”—the 
national “Hi there!”—when, leaning out of 
the window, they dangle a long cord enticingly 
from their hands. At which sight and sound 
the gardener knots a huge cabbage to the end 
of the cord, and the woman hauls up her pur- 
chase, or his gift, according to the y Boe of 
their relations. If the monks were not so in- 
tolerably lazy they might attend to their own 
kail-yard, but being too pious for labour, they 
hire instead, and get cheated, as they deserve. 
This is poetical justice, and as it should be. 
There is another bit of poetical justice in that 
strange hour of Saturnalia which takes place in 
a cardinal’s establishment, when he is, or is said 





to be, elected Pope. His servants break into 
his wardrobe, and frifle every chest and drawer 
he possesses, taking all his clothes away, even to 
his very shirt. Symbolising, probably, the new 
apparel of the soul, and the renunciation, even, 
of the cardinal’s nature, which would take place 
when a man is made Papa of the Christian 
generations. This custom is not pleasant at 
any time, but it is singularly unpleasant when 
the report has been unfounded, and the cardinal 
returns home, not only not elected, but without 
a vestige of wardrobe remaining. There are a 
few expletives and blasphemies on such occa- 
sions, eyen from the mildest; and not unfre- 
quently that terrible but most universal curse 
of “accidente,” “ May an apoplexy seize you !” 
which is for your soul what “ May you die of a 
—— !” (our common mushroom) is for your 

ody. The one meaning, may you be cut off so 
suddenly that you cannot receive the last sacra- 
ments, or make confession, whereby you will 
be eternally lost; the other, may you be re- 
duced to such poverty that you will be obliged 
to eat the prato, bids the Italians hold to 
be poisonous, and which nothing but the 
most abject misery would induce one of them 
to touch. 

The festivals of Rome are too well known to 
be repeated here again. The magnificent services 
in that grand old temple ; the quaint uniform of 
the Swiss Guards; the picturesque costumes of 
the peasantry, mingled with the frightful dress 
of civilised Europe and the uniforms of the 
French soldiers ; the strange effect when all the 
cold blue steel makes one simultaneous flash 
and one synchronous clang on the pavement as 
the soldiers drop suddenly on their knees at the 
raising of the Host, and the great crowd sways 
forward like a field of corn beneath the wind: 
the burst of heavenly music, the high soprano 
soaring above all the other voices, and every 
now and then the clear musical voice of the Pope 
breaking through like a silver bell; later, the 
blessing of the people with his two fingers ex- 
tended as he is borne aloft in his chair between 
the high white waving fans; at Christmas-time 
the honour paid to the Santissimo Bambino ; at 
Carnival the fun and the moccoletti; at Easter 
that matchless high mass and the illumination of 
Saint Peter’s—who does not know them all by 
heart? By heart, indeed! by the very heart of 
love! That Santissimo Bambino of Christmas- 
time, whose jewels are worth a nation’s revenue, 
and who, once when he was stolen away, walked 
back in the night to his own place in the most 
knowing manner possible, is supposed to heal all 
manner of diseases, and to avert all manner of 
evil, though he is nothing better than an ugly, 
dull, spiritless, wooden doll, carved, says the 
legend, by a certain pilgrim out of some wood 
on the Mount of Olives, and painted during his 
sleep by Saint Luke. Both sculptor and painter 
have been equally bad artists; but the doll is a 
good physician notwithstanding, and of great 
repute, and when taken to any of the afflicted in 
his own peculiar tan-coloured coach, with a ver- 
milion flag outside, and two frati minori to take 
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care of him within, all persons on the line of 
march cross themselves and kneel, the women 
covering their heads with apron or handkerchief 
as in any other holy place, crying, “Oh, Santo 
Bambino, give us thy blessing! Oh, Santo 
Bambino, cure our diseases; lower the water of 
the Tiber; heal Angelina’s leg; give us a good 
carnival; or send an accident toarival!” In 
49 the triumvirate did great honour to this 
famous doll. They gave him the Pope’s own 
coach for his private use; but Mr. Story does 
not say whether his cures were more wonderful 
then than before or since. 

The Romans, like most other people, have 
their special meals for certain occasions. At 
Christmas-time the daiaties are torone and pan 
giallo. ‘orone is a hard candy, made of honey 
and almonds, and covered over with crystallised 
sugar; and pan giallo is a mass of plums, and 
citron, and almonds, and sugar, pine-seeds, and 
pistachio-nuts, all in a tough and tight mass of 
sweet and solid. During Lent the buns called 
maritozze—made of the edible kernels of the pine 
cone, lightened with oil and sugared—are among 
the favourite exercises of the faithful; and on 
Saint Joseph’s day, under the gay booths deco- 
rated with huge green branches, and hung with 
red and gold draperies, are to be found the deli- 
cious frittelle di San Giuseppe—dough-nuts, 
made of flour, sometimes mixed with rice, fried 
in large caldrons of boiling oil and lard, and 
served out on polished platters, with an immense 
expenditure of voice, and gesture, and song, and 
saucy repartee, and sounding laughter. At Easter 
there are eggs, and the grand illumination, and 
beautification of the ham and cheese shops—the 
pizziccheria, or what we should call cheese- 
mongers. In May there is the berlingozzo, a 
kind of jumble-cake cut in rings and decorated 
with fine red tassels—and when spring has 
really come, this is May-time too—prima vera, 
or the first true thing, as they call it—then 
comes the festival of the kitchen gardens, and a 
whole population flinging itself on snowy cauli- 
flowers, fleshy artichokes, on asparagus softly 
tinted, and cabbage gleriously aie in its 
green, on all manner of garden-stuif, either fried 
in oil or bathed in milky sauce, with the sensa- 
tion of children plunging into the bowels of a 
Christmas pudding. And spring brings not 
only cabbages ol artichokes, but acres of 
sweet-scented Parma violets, hyacinths heavy 
with perfume, lilies of the valley, periwinkles, 
anemones, cyclamen, “morning glories”—oh ! 
all the thousand lovely children of the warm 
rain and the teeming earth, which bloom no- 
where in greater beauty and luxuriance than in 
the country round about Rome. Then comes 
the limonaro, or lemonade-seller ; then the value 
of the fountain; then the caffés have their 
choicest groups sitting out by the doors, and 
whole families live on the pavement, and transact 
their domesticities in full view of the whole 
world ; then the Campagna is enchanted ground, 
and Rome a city of infinite glory; then life is 
strong within every one, even to the ghastly 
saccone and the cowled Franciscan; then the 





contadini sing and the contadine listen, and the 
great black eyes of the Roman girls grow tender 
and bright, and the Church finds abundance of 
work in the betrothal and marriage festivals 
everywhere abounding; and then the priests 
and beggars beg with tenfold fervour, knowing 
the walang of the chilly blood which the 
warm influence of the first true thing brings. 
But then come fevers to the unwary and death 
to the rash, and the need of guarding against 
draughts and sudden chills, too much indulgence 
in watery fruits, heavy meats, or heating wines, 
exposure to the evening dews, sleeping with 
the window open, and such-like untimely follies 
of overmuch daring, according to the proved 
wisdom of the natives themselves, who natu- 
rally understand their climate better than 
strangers. But strangers always think them- 
selves the wisest, so get caught in the toils be- 
fore they are aware, and too often pay the 
penalty of their rashness with their health or 
their lives. 

And now comes the season of games, for the 
Romans are fond of out-of-door games, and 
excel in more ways than one of ball practice. 
The favourite place for pallone, a kind of racket, 
is on the summit of the Quattro Fontane, in the 
Barberini grounds, and the players are dressed 
in thin tight-fitting skin-dresses, with a ribbon 
round the arm, red or blue, to mark the side. 
Then there is the game of bocce, played with 
one small ball and any number of big ones, the 
game consisting in planting the big ones close 
to the small one, or lecco, who is my leader; 
and there is ruzzola, or dise-throwing; and 
chess for the caffé goers; dominoes for the caffé 
goers also; and morra for all the world; and 
the lottery for more than all the world. And 
the worst of all is the lottery, which, however, 
the paternal papal government allows, though it 
refuses its permission to hunting in the Cam- 
pagna because a certain clumsy young noble fell 
off his horse one day, and got badly hurt. 
Whereupon, hunting was forbidden, but gam- 
bling, which hurts both soul and estate, not 
only the body, holds full sway. 

he Italians have no vanity, save, perhaps, in 
their clothes when they are very finely dressed ; 
and then they do peacock themselves unmis- 
takably. For their own natural beauty, they have 
no thought of self-gratulation ; and, if told that 
they are lovely, that they have fine eyes or mag- 
nificent hair, that their limbs are statuesque, or 
their lips like the Cupid’s bow, they will only 
laugh, and say “Ma che?” deprecatingly, as 
if they would add, “ And what of that ?—it is 
by no virtue of my own!” But praise their 
p ll into which they have put money, taste, 
and discretion, emphatically “my own,” and 
they will show the soft spot then! And as they 
have no vanity they have no sensitiveness about 
poate defects, but take good or ill from the 
ands of their great mother with the same 


equanimity. ‘They cannot understand the Anglo- 
Saxon huffiness on this point, but will intro- 
duce your friend by all manner of nicknames, if 
by chance they have forgotten his rightful one. 
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Il lungo secco will usher in your tall lantern- 
jawed cadaverous-looking Yankee; la Baraba- 
rossa, or il bel Signore, will describe your little 
red-haired Scotch body, or your Scandinavian 
giant, according to colour and merit; woe to 
the short-sighted, who objects to hear himself 
announced as quel cieco, or to the rheumatic 
and unsymmetrical, who shrinks at the sound of 
quel gobbo ; il malinconico denotes your favou- 
rite author, who speaks with a snuffle and looks 
always ready to ery; but in general you are 
startled at hearing a shrill Roman voice an- 
nounce La Signora bella Bionda di Palazzo 
Albani, or il Signore Quattordici Capo le Case, 
or whatever may be the name of the street and 
the number of the house inhabited. But the 
Romans think you absurd if you object to this 
manner of deseription, and say “ Ma che” with 
greater force than when they deprecate the idea 
that their own beauty is to be accounted to them 
for a good work ! 

They are deplorably ignorant. They do not 
believe that there are cities, lakes, rivers, or 
mountains worth naming anywhere out of Italy ; 
they think that Vellintoni was the father of 
Vashintoni, and that he died the other day 
in London; they are horribly superstitious, 
and they are dirty; they are priest-ridden; they 
are enslaved; they have a foreign nightmare 
weighing on them heavily ; and they refuse the 
manly teaching of self-support. Yet, for all this, 
Rome is the most delightful place in the world 
to live in, and the Romans are the most de- 
lightful people. If one must suffer the pains of 
human oe anywhere, it is better to suffer 
them in Rome than in half the favourite places 
of the globe. 

Thus Mr. Story, anda pleasant Story he is. 





PIPETON-CUM-TABOR SCHOOL. 

Ovr little school at Pipeton-cum-Tabor, in the 
county of Dorset, is an inviting place. Roses 
cockade the sturdy stone walls and the thatched 
roof; honeysuekles blow their little fairy horns 
in at the open windows. There is a sleepy 
hum of bees without in the summer after- 
noons, and a drowsy hum of children’s voices 
within. The thrush’s song is not unfrequently 
heard mingling with the drone of “ twice two is 
four.” 

Outside, in the glebe meadow, the clover is 
purple sweet, and the little ones, sent there 
to play for half an hour, bury themselves in 
the high fresh grass, feeling for dry grass- 
hoppers, or chasing an entangled humble-bee. 
Do you hear that burst of silvery voices? That 
is the little Hullah class, practising in unison. 
Do you hear that measured clap of hands? Those 
are the little hands beating time. Do you see 
that kindly man in black, coming through the 
wicket-gate of the rectory-garden? That is the 
Rev. Mr. Blank, the rector, coming to take his 
Wednesday’s class. 

The little school, at our village of Pipeton-cum- 
Tabor, is, I know, as good a school as any of its 


size in England. The mistress likes her work, 
and the children like the mistress. She is not a 
slumbrous torpid old woman, nor a puzzle- 
headed weak-willed young woman. She has a 
power of command, she has a strong will, and 
the children of Pipeton-cum-Tabor know it. The 
school is worked upon the newest system, and 
contains thirty-six children: no bad per-centage 
in a village that does not number altogether 
much more thana hundred souls. The clergyman 
is an excellent and active man; the school is good, 
the schoolmistress is good; and yet there is no 
visible decrease, that I can see, in the ignorance 
of Pipeton-cum-Tabor. What is to be done 
with the Augean stable of stupidity; dark, 
profound, muddy, and hopeless as it seems to 
be? 

The age of the youngest child in the school is 
four, and the age of the oldest is eleven. This is 
the village schoolmaster’s great difficulty—his 
first and last stumbling-block, his insuperable 
obstacle. The child of four, the little rosy 
dumpling, full of restless fun, and incapable of 
mental application, is sent to school to keep 
her safe while the mother is at work; it saves 
a nurse, and it relieves the mother’s mind from 
apprehension. The child learns nothing, and 
prevents others learning; but the child is safe, 
and that is all the mother cares about. Our 
village poor have little foresight, and no power 
of combination, or the nursing mothers of the 
village would hire among them a respect- 
able sober woman, to collect the children, and 
watch them in the absence of their mothers at 
work. 

But the age of the eldest child at this school 
points a much more lamentable moral. It 
proves what the schoolmistress tells me—that 
boys generally leave her school at nine years old, 
and girls at eleven. As soon as a girl is sttong 
enough to carry a baby, she is sent off as an 
under-nurse ; as soon as she is old enough to 
scrub a floor, she takes the mother’s place at 
home; and, from that time, she ceases to come 
toschool. As for the boys, long before they have 
learnt to read or write, they are sent to keep 
birds from corn, to drive plough horses, or to 
watch sheep. They may only earn a shilling a 
week: still, so great is the poverty in our county 
of Dorset, that the father cannot resist even that 
smali inducement. Thus, poverty leads to igno- 
rance—an entailed ignorance—to which the Eng- 
lish labourer seems doomed generation after ge- 
neration. The father and mother are themselves 
ignorant, and therefore cannot understand the 
value of knowledge; they are without it, they 
argue, so why should not Bill or Jack be with- 
out it? 

The course of study in the Pipeton-cum- 
Tabor school includes texts, Church catechism, 
reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, the ele- 
ments of grammar, dictation, poetry, and geo- 
graphy. 

The holidays at our Pipeton-cum-Tabor school 





are far too long, far too frequent, and not well 
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arranged. They consist of the Saturday in every 
week, one week at Christmas, two days at Easter, 
a week at Whitsun, and a month during harvest 
—making a total of nearly one quarter of the 
year. The poor man’s child has but five poor 
years to spend in educating his mind, and one- 
fourth of that time is wasted. These frequent 
and long vacations empty the brain, and de- 
stroy habits of obedience and subordination. 
Those who know how little school or college 
learning a gentleman’s son ordinarily retains 
after three years’ college and ten years’ school, 
will understand how much less must be re- 
tained by a country boy who goes to school at 
five and leaves at nine or ten. The open air soon 
washes all stains of the school ink off his mind. In- 
tent on driving horses, and making the plough- 
share cleave straight and evenly, Hodge soon for- 
gets all school lore but a little bungling reading, 
too painful and slow to render even the beer-shop 
penny paper edifying. He remembers, from 
practice, one or two arithmetical rules; from the 
Sunday service, several Bible stories, and two 
or three religious truths. He may be able, 
when he marries, by strong steermanship and 
much sympathetic movement of the mouth, to 
laboriously write his name, in characters like the 
teeth of an ill-kept saw. His poetry, texts, geo- 
graphy, dictation, and grammar, vanish into 
air. 

He is like a tame parrot that has escaped and 
flown back to the woods; he abandons his tunes 
and resumes his natural uncouth scream. He 
does not want to learn the size of the moon, 
or to repeat the names of the chief rivers of 
France; his mind runs on the best way of 
shearing sheep, and the best sort of ointment 
for foot-rots. He rises at daybreak, and goes 
to bed at dark. How can he set his unused 
unpliant :aind to the hard task of reading? 
He leaves that to “scholards.” He never wants 
to write, except once a year, to sister Jane in 
Canada. Life, with him, is a hard dull reality, 
variegated by no amusements, except at club- 
time and Christmas-time ; and, if he gets a holi- 
day at any other season, it is a day stopped out 
of his wages, 

In nearly every village there is a pariah family— 
a family, the father of which is probably an idle 
drunkard, while the mother and children are 
mere beggars. The poor man, all England over, 
must look forward, unless Providence specially 
interpose, to pass his old age in the workhouse ; 
but these pariahs are born in the workhouse, and 
retire to it at certain seasons, just as regularly 
as the squire’s family go to town in the winter. 
The father sots all day at the public-house, 
or spends a quiet evening at home beating 
his wife. The children mope about the hedges, 
stealing wood and robbing nests. The boys 


grow up poachers, and the girls go on the parish. 
The family began ill and will end ill. It is such 
families that fill the jails, feed the gallows, and 
contribute inmates to the hulks, the solitary 
cells, and the hospitals. 


The father of such a 





family will never send his children to school, 
unless compelled. Because he does not send 
them where they could benefit by good ex- 
ample. and learn the sin and baseness of idle- 
ness, lying and stealing, the children grow up 
to nerpetuate the race of jail-birds, and become 
the burden, the vexation, and the shame, of the 
county. 

Such men do not, and will not, send their 
children to school. They are generally brutal 
dogged creatures, who hate the clergyman be- 
cause he reproves them, and the country gentle- 
men who punish them and chide them. They 
know nothing, and don’t wish their children 
to be wiser than themselves. They don’t want 
their sons to grow up sober men, to lecture 
them on drunkenness, and to disregard them as 
companions. They don’t go to church because 
they want “to spite the parson,” and they keep 
the children from school for the same reason. 
It is difficult to know how to deal with such 
men. They wit bring up their children ignorant 
vagabonds, and who is to stop them? This is a 
free country. Some say, let us do as in Germany, 
force every man, on pain of fine and imprison- 
ment, to educate his children. Or why do not 
the country squires see to it? They have a 
thousand means of mildcompulsion. ‘They could 
make their bailiffs insist on their labourers and 
tenants sending their children to school, and 
keeping them there, when they have once begun 
to send them. Unfortunately, country gentle- 
men, at the covert side and in the hunting-field, 
sometimes forget the sufferings of the poor, 
their pinching poverty, their dull monotonous 
life, nay, even their just claims. Too many of 
them sneer and tell you, over their wine, that 
education only makes poor people restless and dis- 
contented with their condition in life ; that learn- 
ing writing encourages forgery, and that reading 
makes men idle, and fills their minds with mis- 
taken notions. You would really think, to hear 
these comfortable rich men, that millionnaires 
were a peculiar hereditary class, set apart by 
Divine command to enjoy all the pleasures of the 
world, and that the poor were a set of creatures 
destined, like the moles, to obscure and unre- 
warded toil. 

The greatest deficiency in village schools is 
the want of sufficient teachers. Look at our 
school at Pipeton—and I select it because it 
presents a low average—with one young mis- 
tress to keep in order and educate thirty-six 
children, five or six hours aday. One pair of 
eyes, one brain, one pair of hands, cannot do it, 
Why, in Olive Tree Academy, Turnham-green, 
the thirty boys pass through the hands of at least 
four masters every day. ‘The village school- 
master has too much to do, and by the time he 
has preserved discipline, has no time left to teach. 
To at least every twenty children there should be 
a pupil-teacher; and parishes, according to rental, 
should be taxed to support these improvements 
of their own schools, which, on the voluntary 





system, are apt to be starved and stunted, or the 
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burden of them thrown off the shoulders of the rich 
squires on those of the often ill-paid clergyman. 

The education should be as simple as possible, 
and taught by dictation, and by writing and dia- 
grams on the black board, with questions upon 
every sentence of the lesson. The great funda- 
mental truths of religion would be soon learnt in 
this way by the elder children, and then would 
follow the first rules of grammar and arithmetic, 
a little simple English geography, and English 
history, writing, spelling, and reading. At 
present, too much time is taken up with unin- 
telligent reading, often a mere excuse for the 
schoolmaster’s idleness. Against the en masse 
singing I have nothing to object. Two improve- 
ments I would, however, suggest. One is that 
every child should be taught the rudiments of 
drawing, and be allowed, with white chalk on the 
black board, to copy the master’s outlines of 
houses, gates, pillars, and animals. It would 
amuse the children, and give a fresh zest to the 
re-continued studies, and it would be very useful 
to many in after life, and render them more handy 
as painters, masons, gamekeepers, or any trade 
that requires an education of the eye and hand. 
Drilling should be also insisted on in village 
schools, if not every day, at least three times a 
week, It would make the labourer smarter and 
more alert, less leaden-footed, more brisk, less 
torpid, and less boorish. It would render him a 
better workman, and would prepare him for 
military service if he should chance to become a 
soldier or volunteer. Where the village is rich, 
or the proprietors are liberal, bars and other 
gymnastic apparatus should be provided for the 
children’s playground. But, above all, every 
schoolmaster who really wishes to educate a wiser 
and better generation, should abandon routine 
lessons as much as possible, and should frequently 
explain to the children the origin and uses of com- 
mon objects—as sugar, rice, pitch, or tea. Let 
him tell them where each is found, where it 
grows, how it grows, when it was first used, its 
use and abuse. Then question the classes, and 
when they do not understand, explain by rude 
drawings whatever can be reduced to simple out- 
line. Whenever abstract ideas could be re- 
duced to shape and form, they should be so re- 
duced ; by aid of the Swanpan or Chinese count- 
ing apparatus, formed of coloured beads, strung 
on wires, the dullest child would then soon 
master simple addition and the first part of the 
multiplication table. Knowledge cannot be made 
too amusing for children, for, do what we may, 
there will still remain some tough bones to pick, 
even at Pipeton-cum-Tabor school. 

The younger children should be drafted off into 
a separate room, under charge of a pupil-teacher, 
or a younger mistress. They can be taught little 
but obedience, and their gambols and irrestrain- 
able restlessness interfere with the steadier and 
older children. ~ 

The ventilation of most schoolrooms needs great 
improvement, and should be so contrived as that 





no valetudinarian schoolmaster could prevent its 
operation, or sow the seeds of disease among the 
children to save himself from what he would call 
“a draught.” In these days of iilumination, the 
young ladies of a parish could not do better than 
illuminate good proverbs and wise rhymes to 
hang round the schoolroom in rotation. This is 
an excellent Chinese custom, for the sayings get 
imprinted in the minds of the children, without 
any sense of pain in the learning. 

As advisers and reformers are often called 
unpractical, let me, in conclusion, sum up my 
Pipeton-cum-Tabor suggestions. 

I contend that no man has a right to bring up 
his children without education, which implies 
also religion ; because, by neglecting that duty, he 
tends to increase the number of thieves and 
other vermin of society, at once dangerous and 
chargeable. It should, therefore, be compulsory 
on a father to educate his children. There should 
be more teachers in village schools, and more oral 
teaching from objects, less learning by rote, and 
less unintelligent reading. Schools should be 
better ventilated, and drilling and drawing uni- 
versally taught. Writing should be taught 
through drawing, the pupil copying the master’s 
large letters on a black board. 

If Pipeton-cum-Tabor does not take these 
practical hints, so much the worse for Pipeton- 
cum-Tabor, and consequently for all of us: not 
forgetting either the reader or myself. 
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